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CONSTRUCTION . . . At a Glance 


Current period Previous Current 
Indicator 1 year ago period period 


Value put in place: 
(in billions of dollars) 55.3 
Total new construction 


er 


Private construction 


Public construction 


1, 327-1, 317 
Private housing starts - ~ cit ai 


(Thousands of units) 


Number of FHA applications, new 
private nonfarm dwelling units 
(in thousand s) 


Contract awards: 
(in millions of dollars) 
Total public contract awards 


Highways contract awards 


397 re 339 
249 ——_ 


266 
iis, 
F. W. Dodge Corp. index of 262 ——————>- 26] 


contract awards ( 1947-49 = 100) 


Department of Commerce 
composite cost index (1947-49 = 100) 


Composite materials output 
index (1947-49 = 100) 


Wholesale price index, all 
construction materials 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Contract construction employment: 


Number of employees 
(In thousands) 


Building construction 
Average weekly hours 


Unemployment 
(As a percent of the labor force 
in the industry) 
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Current 
reference period 


May 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annval raty 


May 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rete 


May 1961 


Seasonally adjusted annual rete | 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


April 1961 


March 1961 


March 1961 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 


February 1961 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 
(preliminary) 


May 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


March 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


May 1961(preliminary) 





THE ECONOMY ... At a Glance 


Current period Previous Current Current 


Indicator 1 year ago period period reference period 


Gross national product 
(In billions of dollars) 


Personal saving 
(In billions of dollars) 


Government purchases of goods and 
services 
(In billions of dollars) 


Corporate profits after taxes 
(In billions of dol lars) 


New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures 
(In billions of dollars) 


Retail sales 
(In billions of dollars) 


Consumer credit outstanding 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufacturing inventories 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufacturers’ unfilled orders 
(In billions of dollars) 


Industrial production index 
(1957= 100) 


Wholesale industrial prices index 
(1947-49 =100) 


Nonagricultural employment 
(In millions) 


Unemployment 
(Asa percent of the civilian labor 
force) 


Average weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing industries 


First quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted anaveal rate 


First quarter 1941 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


First quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted anaval rate 


Fourth quarter 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Third quarter 1961 (anticipated) 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


May 1961 (advance estimate) 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


April 1961 
End of month 


April 1961 
End of month, seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 
End of the month, unadjusted 


May 1961 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 (preliminary) 


May 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


May 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


May 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 
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Construction Comments 


SHOPPING CENTER DEVELOPMENT 


Shopping center construction activities are moving at a rapid pace in most areas of the Nation. The 
popularity and apparent profitability of shopping centers is evidenced by the increasing number of new 
projects underway. Real estate syndicates, large retail chains, and construction contractors account 
for a large part of the investment involved. 


Many construction contractors who had previously not built shopping centers are moving into this 
field, and some of the larger ones are expanding and shifting their construction activities exclusively to 
shopping centers and associated mass housing. 


Although not limited to suburban areas, shopping centers usually are located near heavy population 
concentrations on the outskirts of large cities. The typical modern center is a one-story, masonry pro- 
ject, and almost always provides adequate parking facilities. Providing for one-stop shopping and 
merchandising a great variety of products and services, it has weakened the competitive position of 
neighborhood stores. 


According to the 22nd annual survey of Chain Store Age, chain stores will spend a new high of $1.954 
billion in 1961 for construction, modernization, and equipment of stores. Chains are locating an in- 
creasing number of their new stores in shopping centers. More than 52 percent of their new stores will 
be built in shopping centers during 1961. This figure compares with 45 percent in 1960 and 48 percent 
in 1959. 


Shopping centers are apparently accounting for upwards of two-thirds of construction work normally 
classified in the stores, restaurants, and garages category--according to McGraw-Hill’s Construction 
Daily Newsletter. The bulk of expenditures for new shopping center construction seems to be taking 
place in three major areas--the South Atlantic, the Middle Atlantic, and the West South Central. These 
areas, in almost equal proportion, accounted for more than half of the value of new shopping centers 
planned or underway in early 1961. 


The leading State in this type of construction work at the moment is Texas, accounting for almost 
one-sixth of the value of the new projects. Next in importance are Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
each with about one-tenth of the total. Four states--Ohio, Virginia, California, and New York-- each 
account for from 5-10 percent of the value of new projects. 


It is interesting to note that Texas has been having an overall construction boom in 1961. Contract 
awards reported in Construction Daily Newsletter for January and February were running almost 50 
percent above the same months of 1960. In this 2-month period, Texas led the Nation in its awards for 
new industrial buildings and mass housing. 


Although the relatively small shopping centers, costing less than $1 million, constitute the bulk of the 
new projects, super development projects are cropping up from coast to coast. In addition to providing 
conventional commercial facilities for shopping, these super developments usually include single- 
family dwellings, apartments, and office buildings. The construction of schools, recreational facilities, 
and industrial plants also take place as a part of the planning of new suburban communities which result 
from these super development projects. On the West Coast, a huge $750 million development is planned 
on 5,500 acres 3 miles south of Sacramento, California, to include some 20,000 houses, 70 acres of 
apartments, 77 acres of shopping centers, 14 school sites, and 650 acres of industrial plants. Another 
project, slated for North Bergen, New Jersey, is planned to include a $1 million pier, 20 26-story 
apartments, a theater, and a shopping center. The largest private undertaking in the history of Chicago 
is the planned 18-acre Illinois Center--a $150 million office, hotel, shopping center, and apartment de- 
velopment. The anticipated growth accompanying the completion of the Dulles International Airport 
near the Nation’s capital has led to plans for a $30 million commercial development in that area. 


Super development projects are not limited to private investment alone. The Hawaii State Legisla- 
ture is considering plans for “Magic Island” on Ala Moana Reef, Honolulu. This $23 million develop- 
ment would include a public park, with a footbridge to the mainland, and sites would be sold or leased 
for a resort development, a shopping center, and a theater. . 


Among private investors, real estate syndicates play a major role in shopping center construction. 
This type of organization has benefitted from existing tax laws and has attracted a growing number of 
small investors, whose joint participation opens up new sources of capital for many types of construc- 
tion. Even during the relatively tight money period of recent years, a serious shortage of funds to fi- 
nance shopping center contruction never seemed to occur. 


The continuous buildup of proposed shopping center construction projects suggests that the current 
boom will continue well beyond the current year. 
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The Prestressed Concrete Products Industry 
By Sidney Gertler* 


Shipments of standard-item prestressed con- 
crete products by fixed-plant manufacturers in 
the continental United States in 1959 were valued 
at $102 million, including in some instances the 
cost of erection, supervision, and transportation— 
according to a special survey of this emerging 
branch of the concrete products industry con- 
ducted by the Building Materials Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration (BDSA). 
These shipments were made by 205 plants. 

The rapid growth of prestressed concrete, both 
in number of plants and volume of output, has 
added new vitality to the precast concrete prod- 
ucts industry. The branch employs new equip- 
ment, engineering techniques, and materials in 
the production of components and structures of 
prestressed concrete. 


A NEW AND RAPIDLY GROWING INDUSTRY 


In December of 1951, pretensioning made its bow 
in the United States when a 24-foot span bridge 
was erected near Hershey, Pennsylvania. It con- 
sisted of rectangular beams laid side by side to 
a width of 22 feet. Since then, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways has built over 500 bridges 
of this type, ranging in clear span lengths from 
12--50 feet. 

Throughout most of the 1950's, the construction 
of toll roads and super highways provided a big 
market for standard bridge beams and shapes. 
In the period 1957-59, important projects using 
prestressed concrete components that made con- 
struction news were the bridge-tunnel crossing at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia; the second Tampa Bay 
crossing; and the 24-mile bridge over Lake Pont- 
chartrain, Louisiana. 

The use of prestressed concrete in many of 
the notable construction projects of recent years 
has, in part, been possible because of the effi- 
cient use of production lines. For example, in 
the construction of the Listerhill, Alabama, basic 
aluminum plant, completed in 1959, 1,200 precast 
reinforced or prestressed columns, beams, and 
wall panels were made by the production line 
method. 

_ Of particular interest in structural engineering 
is the use of prestressed folded plate roofs to 
cover spans longer than 100 feet and the use of 


__ 


*Prepared under the supervision of Charles P, 
Redick, Director, Building Materials Division, Busi- 
hess and Defense Services Administration. 


prestressed components in multistory buildings. 
For example the Norton Building in Seattle has 
21 stories having 200,000 square feet of column- 
free office space, possible because of the design 
and use of 70-foot beam spans. These beams are 
pierced to permit all utilities and ducting to pass 
through them. A planned 35-story office build- 
ing in Los Angeles, will have steel columns and 
prestressed floors. 

The versatility of prestressed concrete prod- 
ucts, constantly broadening through technical de- 
velopment, has increased the utility and use of 
these products in many different types of con- 
struction. New prestressing plants are efficient 
and suited for mass production. Development 
and research are actively pursued by the indus- 
try, and several new ideas--such as the tech- 
nique for making extrusions and the use of slip 
forms for casting-—currently offer considerable 
promise for the future. 

The industry has provided a new market for 
producers of steel forms, special fasteners and 
hold down devices, hydraulic jacks and gauges. 


MANUFACTURING METHODS 


Concrete is much stronger in compression 
than in tension and is particularly suited for use 
in massive structures carrying only compressive 
loads such as heavy foundations, piers, and dams. 
Where concrete must withstand tensile stresses— 
as in beams, columns, bridges, and liquid storage 
tanks--the concrete must be reinforced because 
the tensile strength of concrete is only about one- 
tenth to one-twelfth its compressive cylinder 
strength. 

The techniques of design and use of reinforced 
concrete structures and components of structures, 
such as beams, columns, girders, joists and 
slabs, have been in use over a period of approxi- 
mately 75 years. A new way of utilizing steel re- 
inforcement by embedding wires, cables, or thin 
tubes under tension in concrete has been develop- 
ing over the last 30 years. However, the method 
known as prestressing has found practical expres- 
sion in the United States only in the last decade. 

In prestressed concrete products, reinforcing 
steel is tensioned by controlled stretching and 
then the reactive force of the induced tension in the 
steel is released against the concrete. The force 
acting on the concrete is compressive and coun- 
teracts or eliminates tensile stresses in the con- 
crete under normal loads. 
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The Concrete Industries Year Book describes 
prestressing as follows: 


“the introduction of stresses opposite in sense 
to those that the structural members will be ex- 
pected to carry during use. Steel is stressed to 
some predetermined value and then restrained 
in the member from regaining its unstressed 
position. The restraint is accomplished by bond 
as in pretensioning or by end-bearing devices as 
in post-tensioning.” 


Prestressed structural members may be pre- 
tensioned or post-tensioned. In pretensioned 
members, the steel reinforcement is stretched 
between two immovable supports to the point 
where the stress in the wire or wire strands is 
about two-thirds of the ultimate strength of the 
wire, i.e., about 170,000 psi. Concrete is poured 
around the steel while it is under tension. When 
the concrete has been cured to a point where its 
compressive strength is 3,000-4,000 psi, the end 
pull is released. The wire bonds to the concrete 
resulting in axial compression in the concrete re- 
sisting the tension in the steel. 

The stress in the steel does not remain at 
170,000 psi, partly because of permanent elongation 
of the steel or “creep” and partly because of reduc- 
tion in volume of the concrete through shrinkage 
and other factors. The result of these forces is 
that the stress in the steel under load is approxi- 
mately 50-60 percent of its ultimate load. 

Post-tensioned members are those in which the 
concrete is first cast and cured. Then the rein- 
forcing tendons are stretched and the stress trans- 
mitted axially to the concrete members by suitable 
anchoring devices. The tendons are covered with 
a casing of nonbonding material or a metal hose to 
prevent them from being bonded to the concrete 
while it is being poured. After the desired amount 
of stress has been applied it is customary to grout 
the tendons in the casing under pressure, effectively 
bonding the tendons throughout their length. 

Post-tensioning is done when concrete is older 
and of higher strength at the transfer of prestress 
so that both shrinkage and creep are considerably 
reduced. When all the wires are tensioned simul- 
taneously, the elasticity loss is eliminated. In 
post-tensioning, loss of initial tensioning stress 
may be about 18 percent. Ultimate stress losses 
in post-tensioning are less than in pretensioning 
but not markedly so. 

Two types of reinforcing tendons are used. The 
reinforcing steel usually consists of small cold 
drawn wires or a combination of these small wires 
stranded together in form similar to a wire rope 
or a wire cable. The ultimate breaking strength 
of the wire used is approximately 250,000 psi. 
Large size alloy bars in diameter up to 1” and 
1-1/8” are also used for some of the larger gir- 
ders and these bars may have an ultimate strength 
of 150,000 psi. 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Pretensioning is almost exclusively a central 
casting yard operation. Because it can be done on 
a repetitive basis under controlled factory con- 
ditions, it is usually cheaper than post-tensioning. 
Post-tensioning is usually done on the job site. 
In buildings, for example, large concrete members 
can be cast in position in the building and post- 
tensioned there. Post-tensioning is ordinarily 
confined to large members that cannot be easily 
transported from a casting yard to the job site, 
However, pretensioned members from 110-150 
feet long may be transported with proper handling 
equipment and the cooperation of municipal and 
highway officials. 

Prestressed members can be combined with 
cast-in-place concrete to form “composite” mem- 
bers. Composite prestressed concrete members 
consist of prestressed units combined wih ad- 
ditional concrete placed after prestressing, as 
distinct from simple members which are cast in 
one operation and prestressed throughout. 

A major economy offered by the technique of 
prestressing is reduction in weight of steel used, 
over and above the gains obtained by using con- 
crete wire mesh or deformed bar reinforcement. 

Superior performance proves to be a bonus in 
many instances because a prestressed beam of 
relatively small cross-section can perform the 
function of a much larger beam reinforced con- 
ventionally. This makes possible the use of pre- 
stressed beams where strength requirements would 
force the use of such large reinforced concrete 
sections that the design would be impractical, and 
effects economy in space in the completed struc- 
ture. 

In pretensioning, the distinctive part of the pro- 
duction process is the casting of members, done 
in prestressing beds which vary in length from 
90-630 feet, the most common length at present 
being over 400 feet. The width of the bed varies 
to accommodate the types of members to be pro- 
duced. At each end of the bed is a steel or con- 
crete abutment (two abutments at the live end) 
fastened into a deep foundation or anchorage in 
order to be able to withstand the great forces 
exerted by the jacks. At the live end of the bed 
the jacks which do the pulling are attached to the 
stressing abutment. Just in front of this abut- 
ment is the live end abutment where the strands 
may be anchored when the hydraulic jacks are 
removed. The reel racks or coils for feeding 
the strands are at the opposite end of the casting 
bed behind the dead end abutment. A pull plate 
which has openings to provide for a variety of 
strand patterns is fastened to the dead end abutment. 

In prestressing by pretensioning, a steel cable 
is laid in concrete forms just before the concrete 
is poured and it is stretched by hydraulic jacks. 
The cables are made of twisted strands of seven 
wires of small diameter. These cables have beet 
found to make the best reinforcement because of 
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the superior ability of such strands to pass the 
tension stresses to the concrete by means of 
bond. The strands must be of high ultimate 
strength (at least 250,000 psi minimum). By 
anchoring the strands at one end and attaching 
them to hydraulic jacks at the other, a uniform 
stress is developed in each strand. 

The strands are placed in position and anchored 
by reusable fittings to one end of the casting bed 
and to the tensioning device at the opposite end. 
Tension is applied and then maintained by anchoring 
each strand or group of strands to the bed, so that 
the tensioning device can be released for use else- 
where. Forms are placed as required on the bed, 
along with such reinforcing bars, mesh, or stirrups 
as may be specified, and a high strength plastic 
mix of concrete is poured in the usual manner. 
After the concrete has cured sufficiently to reach 
a predetermined strength, the tensioning device is 
again applied to release the stress gradually and 
transfer it to the concrete by bonding action. 
Upon release of the anchorage, the contraction of 
the strands, distributed through the section of 
the member and now securely bonded to the con- 
crete, places the entire concrete section in com- 
pression at the design load. The compression 
induced by the prestress in the strands prevents 
the formation of tension cracks in the bottom 
portions of prestressed members even under 
working live loads. A welder’s torch burns off 
the strands at each end of the member, which can 
then be lifted out of the form and taken to the 
storage area. This description of tensioning and 
detensioning operations covers multi-strand ten- 
sioning. Single strand jacking is also widely used. 

Because the stress is introduced into the mem- 
ber after the concrete has cured, post-tensioning 
eliminates the requirement of heavy casting beds 
and abutments necessary with pretensioning. Post- 
tensioning lends itself particularly well to on-the- 
spot construction of larger members. The mem- 
ber is cast with spaces properly positioned in the 
form to allow the tensioning material to pass 
through. After the concrete has reached sufficient 
compression strength, special end anchorages are 
attached and the tensioning member is stressed. 
Then the remaining space in the concrete member 
is filled with grout. The tensioning force may 
then react to the bearing plates cast in the beams 
or it may be distributed directly into the surround- 
ing concrete by suitable means. 

High-strength concrete as well as high-tensile 
steel is essential for prestressing because the 
high moment of resistance obtained by tensioning 
cannot develop if the concrete crushes. For 
maximum production and economy, the concrete 
used should reach 3,000-5,000 psi within 24 hours. 
Some concrete, cured by steam, can reach 5,000 
psi in 12 hours. Obviously the manufacturer 
benefits from use of high, early strength cement 
through early removal of units and quick re-use of 
Casting beds. 


Some plants have more than one casting bed. 
In cold climates the beds are heated to permit 
yearround production. A batching plant, a storage 
yard for finished products, and an office building 
complete the layout for a typical prestressing 
plant. Buckets handled by cranes or front end 
loaders are usually used to convey the concrete 
from the mixer to the casting bed. Transit- 
mix trucks are also popular for this work. In-- 
dividual plant investments are reported to range 
from $100,000-$5,000,000. 


RESULTS OF 1959 SURVEY 


Much useful data were obtained from the survey 
of all known fixed-plant producers of standard 
prestressed concrete items in the continental 
United States in 1959.4 Data were requested on 
the production of concrete building members fabri- 
cated in whole or in part by pre- or post-tensioning 
methods, excluding concrete pipe and concrete 
block and brick (BDSAF Form 594). All potential 
producers, numbering over 500, were circularized. 

The survey revealed that 205 plants were op- 
erating in 1959. However, because 19 of the 
reports were not fully completed, some of the fol- 
lowing data relates to 186 plants. Some 7,200 
people were engaged in prestressing operations as 
of July 15, 1959, in 205 respondent plants. Forty 
percent of the plants and 43 percent of the employ- 
ment were centered in the south. The plants re- 
ceived 90,000 tons of steel including high tensile 
steel wire, strand, and rod specially made for 
prestressing operations. 

About 1,200,000 cubic yards of concrete were 
used in prestressed products manufactured in 
1959. In addition to large quantities of cement 
and aggregates consumed in the form of ready- 
mix concrete, for which no separate report was 
requested, the industry used almost 1,900,000 
barrels of portland cement and nearly 1,900,000 
tons of heavy and lightweight aggregates com- 
bined. 

In addition to the special prestressing wire, 
strand, and rod used, the prestressing plants 
received estimated shipments of about 45,000 
tons of steel in conventional forms, such as re- 
inforcing bars and welded wire fabric. 


Age of Plants 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the pre- 


stressed concrete fabrication industry is that it is 


1prestressed products for construction projects 
are sometimes produced at the building site. The 
necessary equipment is assembled near the job site, 
a temporary batching plant is erected (or concrete 
may be supplied by ready-mix trucks), and on-site 
operations continued until the bridge, pier, or 
building structure is completed. The prestressing 
plant is then disassembled and removed. This type 
of site operation is prevalent in the western and 
southwestern United States. 





a new one. In 1950, only 5 or 6 plants were 
operating. 

The recognition during the past decade of the 
advantages of the product—economy, speed in 
construction, savings in space, and freedom from 
maintenance--appears to have been the primary 
reason for the increase in the number of fabricators 
to more than 200 as of December 1959. As of 
December 31, 1959, only 16 plants were older than 
7 years; but 104 plants, or 54 percent of the 194 
plants specifying length of time in business, had 
been in operation less than 3 years. 


Number of Number 
months of 
operating plants 


Percent 
of total 
reporting 


84 months and over 16 8 
72-83 months ll 6 
60-71 months 16 8 
36-59 months 47 24 
12-35 months 87 45 
Under 12 months 17 9 


Products Manufactured 


The fabrication of prestressed concrete products 
was the sole activity of about one-third of the 
plants active in 1959. Half of the plants reported 
that they were engaged in the design, engineering, 
or erection of prestressed concrete products. 

Most producers also manufactured concrete 
block or brick, pipe, or ready-mix concrete 
(table 1). The 54 responses that did not fit any of 
these categories were further analyzed, disclosing 
that all of those plants were engaged in one or 
more related fields such as sand and gravel opera- 
tions, aggregate production, and roadbuilding (in- 
cluding asphalt paving). 


Table 1 .-Type of Operation in 205 Fixed Plants in 1959 


Type of operation Number of plants! 


Exclusive manufacture of prestressed con- 
crete products 
Engineering, design, or erection of pre- 
stressed concrete products 
Manufacture of prestressed concrete 
products and: 
Manufacture of concrete block or 


Manufacture of concrete pipe 
Manufacture and sale of ready-mix 
concrete 


1 ° 
Because most plants engage in more than one type of ac- 
tivity, the total shown exceeds the number of reports tabulated. 


Some 154 plants manufactured one or more items 
for use in bridges and other waterfront structures, 
and 163 plants manufactured items for buildings. 
More plants, 117, produced double tees than any 
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other item, 
(table 2). 


followed by I beams for bridges 
Other items produced included pre- 


stressed lintels, wall panels, box beams, tapered 
girders, monowing tees, trusses, and utility poles. 


Table 2.—Type of Products Manufactured in 1959 





Products Number of plants 


Building members 
Double tees 
Single tees 
Channel slabs 
I Beams and joists 


Inverted T beams and rectangular beams 
Flat slabs 
Other 


Bridge and waterfront structures.......++++ 


Single tees 
Channel slabs 
Flat slabs 


Miscellaneous. 
Octagonal or square piles 
Cylindrical piles 
Flat slabs 
Railroad ties 


Physical Output 


Building members exceeded the quantity of 
product shipped in 1959 for use in bridge and 
waterfront structures by about 10 percent as 
revealed in the amount of concrete used: 


Cubic yards 
of concrete 


559,045 
517,297 
124,310 


1,200,652 


Type of product 


Building member .........ccccccccsccceee 
Bridges and waterfront structures... 
Miscellaneous CONnStruCtiONn’.........s00 


Size of Plants 


U. S. prestressing plants are moderate in size, 
whether measured by employment or value of 
shipments. No single plant had more than 200 
employees in 1959, and the largest value of ship- 
ments reported by any plant was well below $10 
million. Plants having fewer than 50 employees 
accounted for 46 percent of the employment. 
However, one-fifth of total employment. was pro- 
vided by the 10 largest plants, each of which ef- 
ployed more than 100 (table 3). , 

The number of employees engaged in prestressing 
is usually a good index of the value of shipments per 
plant. Almost perfect correlation exists between 
the percentages of total employment and value of 
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Table 3.—Value of 1959 Shipments by 186 Fixed Plants of Prestressed Products and Services, by Size of Plant as Measured by 
Number of Employees per Plant 


Number of 


No. of employees per plant plants 





shipments when plants are classified by average 
employment. 

The moderate size of the industry is confirmed 
when annual shipment data are classified by dollar 
value of shipments. Seventy-five percent of the 
dollar volume in 1959 was shipped by 69 plants 
whose output was $500,000 or more. The remaining 
portion of the output was shared by 117 establish- 
ments. At the lower end of the scale were 38 
plants whose shipments were valued at under 
$100,000. It must be understood, however, that 
prestressing work was not the sole occupation of 
some of these plants and also that many of them 
had been in operation less than 2 years. Some of 
the plants reporting volume under $100,000 for 
1959 were closed down or not working on pre- 
stressed products during a portion of 1959 (table 4). 


Table 4.—Value of 1959 Shipments by 184 Fixed Plants of 
Prestressed Products and Services, by Size of Plant Shipments 


Value of shipments and 
services 


Number 
of plants ' Thousands 


of dollars 


Size class of 


shipments Percentage 


$1 million and over 26 
$500,000-999,000....... 43 
$250,000-499,000....... 44 
$100,000-249,000 35 
$50,000-99 000 16 
Under $50, 000 22 


Geographic Distribution 


Eighty-one plants, or 40 percent of the total, 
were located in the Southern region of the United 
States and were distributed in 15 states, each of 
Which had two or more plants. Florida and 
Texas, each having 15 plants, were first in the 
number of plants per state. On the basis of em- 


Percent of 
plants 


Percent of 
number of 
employees 


Value of 
shipments 


($000) 


Number of 
employees 


Percent of 
shipments 


$20, 412 
12, 481 
17, 916 
33, 387 


$96, 666 


100 6, 855 


ployment, the Florida plants were about twice as 
large as the Texas plants. 

North Central United States has about as many 
plants (63) as the Northeast (31 plants) and Western 
(30 plants) regions combined. However, half again 
as many employees were engaged in prestressing 
activities in the Western and Northeastern plants 
as in the North Central plants (table 5). 


Value of Shipments 


Total shipments and the component values of 
pretensioned, post-tensioned, and composite mem- 
bers are distributed by geographic divisions in 
table 6. Ninety percent of the reported dollar 
volume of prestressed shipments is attributable 
to the value of product and 10 percent to compen- 
sation for services such as erection and transpor- 
tation (table 7). On any specific project, erection 
and transportation are estimated to account for 
15-20 percent of the in-place cost of prestressed 
concrete, but the average comes out to 10 percent 
because many respondent firms did no erection or 
transportation. 


Receipts of Steel for Consumption 


Some 186 plants reported receipt of 90,500 tons 
of steel for use in fabricating prestressed products. 
It is estimated that approximately 50-60 percent of 
this quantity consisted of prestressing steel.* The 
geographic distribution of the total tonnage is shown 
in table 8. In addition to prestressing steel, plants 


2according to the survey replies, 60 percent of 
all steel received was prestressing steel. The 
quantity reported as prestressing rod, however, was 
known to be in excess of annual production in 1959. 
The most reasonable explanation is that regular re- 
inforcing bars were reported on the line for pre- 
stressing rods by several respondents. Therefore, 
the 50-60 percent figure is used. 
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Table 5 .-Total Reported Employment in 205 Fixed Plants and Employment on Prestressed Concrete Products in 1959 
by Geographic Divisions and States* 


Number of 
plants 


Location 


July 15, 1959 


i 


76 


United States, total 


Northeast 


New England 


New Hampshire (1), Massachusetts (1), 
Connecticut (2)* 


Middle Atlantic 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


a 
North Dakota (2), So. Dakota (1), 
Nebraska (2) 


South Atlantic 
Maryland (2), Virginia (5), West Virginia (3) 
North Carolina (6), So. Carolina (7), 
Georgia (2) 
Florida 


East South Central 


Kentucky (2), Alabama (2) 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 


Mountain 


Montana (3), Idaho (3) 
Colorado (3), New Mexico (2) 
Arizona (3), Utah (2) 


Pacific 
Washington (4), Oregon (1) 


California 


* Data were not collected for Alaska and Hawaii. 
* Figures in parentheses refer to number of plants per state. 


In plants 


Total number of employees 


Engaged in 


Engaged in 
prestressed 


administration 
sales, etc. 


Engaged in 
administration concret 
\ r 
and production i 
production 


Lt 
16 


77 


77 
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Table 


Pretensioned 
and 
post-tensioned 
products 
combined 


Percent 
of 
total 


Preten- 
sioned 
products 


Location 


United States, total 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


N 
o~ 
- © 


East North Central 
West North Central 


_ 
SN 
= Oo 


nN 


South Atlantic. . 
East South Central 
West South Central...... 


Mountain 


YM PYAR wo Nn 
an N NW ow on oOo 


~ oo ou > 
o RO NNW 


Pacific 


ll 


6.—Value of Prestressed Product Shipments by 205 Fixed Plants and Percentage by Type, by Geographic Divisions 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Grand 
total 


Se I 


Percent 


of 
total 


AWA COM ON Nw 


Table 7.—Value of Prestressed Product and Services Shipments by 205 Fixed Plants and Percentage by Geographic Divisions 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Total 
prestressed 
products and services 


Pre- 
stressed 
products 


Pre- 
stressed 
services 


Percent 
of 
total 


Percent 
of 
total 


Location 


United States, total 


1, 630 
20, 594 


17, 765 
8, 334 


24,058 
5,179 
8, 947 


8, 419 
7, 256 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


co 


East North Central..... 
West North Central 


South Atlantic.......... 
East South Central 
West South Central 


nN or~rw Nw NO 


Mountain 


OKA NRA KO 


ee 


POGISIC . . sscece 





COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS IN 1959 


NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 


. New England 


Connecticut 
Maine 


. S. Atlantic 6. 


Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 


3. EB. N. Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 


4. W. N. Central 
lowa 
Kansas 


E. S. Central 
Alabama 


Kentucky 
Mississippi 


8. Mountain 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 


Massachusetts Minnesota 


Percent 
of 
total 


VVYFVYVWUARwW OD Wr 





New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


2. Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Florida 
ee 
Maryland 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 


Tennessee 


. W. S. Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Montana 
Nevada 

New Megzico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


. Pacific 


Cali 
Oregon 
Washington 





ba 


Table 8 .—Total Plant Receipts of Steel by 186 Fixed Plants, 
by Geographic Division, 1959 


(In tons) 


Number | ‘ Percent 
Steel 


i of : of 
Location receipts 
plants total 





United States, total 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


1, 230 
20,559 


15, 475 
6, 420 


22, 478 
3, 746 
9,504 


5, 620 
5,413 


East North Central 
West North Central 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Mountain 





Pacific 


CONTRUCTION REVIEW 


received steel in the form of bars and wire fabric, 
as well as miscellaneous types of steel used for 
bearing plates, connecting plates, and similar uses, 


Receipts of Cement and Aggregates 


Table 9 presents the geographic dispersion of 
plant receipts of 1.9 million barrels of cement, 
1.7 million tons of heavy aggregates, and 170,00 
tons of lightweight aggregates. These figures do 
not represent total receipts of these materials in 
prestressing plants because many plants received 
their concrete from other ready-mix suppliers, 
The quantities reported should not be interpreted 
as being the sole constituents of the 1.2 million 
cubic yards of concrete contained in prestressed 
members shipped. The data may be sufficiently 
representative for the conclusion that on an in- 
dustry-wide basis heavy aggregates and light- 
weight aggregates are employed in a ratio of ten 
to one. 


Table 9.—Nonmetallic Products Received for Use in Prestressed Concrete Production by 186 Fixed Plants, 
by Geographic Divisions, 1959 





Number 
Location of 
plants 


Aggregates 
Portland 


cement 


Lightweight 
(barrels) 


(tons) 





United States, total 


1,881, 291 1,675, 203 





New England 
Middle Atlantic. 


East North Central 
West North Central 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 





38, 949 
380, 778 


280, 519 
144, 870 


410, 441 
72, 140 
302, 218 


113,272 
138, 104 


20, 958 
289, 622 


196, 741 
148, 253 


616, 608 
50, 670 
143, 176 


124, 252 
84, 923 











STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A.—Construction Put in Place 











NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, standard progress patterns, and 
assumed normal seasonal movements. Except when special surveys are undertaken, as was done during the 1959 steel strike, they do 
not reflect the effects of varying numbers of working days in given months, nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activ- 
ity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work stoppages, and delays. 


COS eee OO 


Table A-1.-New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Current Value and Relative Changes, by Type of Construction 


Value (iz millions of dollars) a se 
i961] 1960] Fier 3 months | Seasonal 
May 


adjusted 


annual rate 
4,648 | 20, 140 










































Percent change 





Type of construction 


May 1961 





TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION...... 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION.......+. 
Residential buildings (nonfarm). .... 
New dwelling units......... eee 
Additions and alterations........ 
Nonhousekeeping.......- eecccee 
Nonresidential buildings ........... 
Endustrial. ....cccces cece cccece 
Commercial. ...cccccccrcsscccee 
Office buildings and warehouses 









850 Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential buildings... 
448 Religious ........ eocccccece 
205 Educational ......cccccceees 
632 Hospital and institutional. ... 
317 Social and recreational....... 
"615 Miscellaneous........ s+. ee 
re B Farm construction ...csseeeeseesees 
OB Public utilities.... ...+0 sseeeeees : 
Telephone and telegraph........ 
, 031 Other public utilities............ 
aul All other private..ccccccccscccccce 





PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION.......... 
Residential buildings ..........+.+ 
Nonresidential buildings.......... 
industrial. ..o.cccss cece eecccceee 
Educational.......ccccccccccecs 
Hospital and institutional........ 
Administrative and service....... 
Other nonresidential buildings.... 
Military facilities.. ..... Co eeeeeese . 
RRs ceudeccas evened ewiaeees 
‘ewer and water facilities.........+- 
FOOT cecceccoccoces cece cee vee 
Miblic service enterprises........++ 
(uservation and development....... 
Wether public. nccccnccccsee once 








Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. Revised. 
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Table A-2.~—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current and Constant* Dollars 
(Millions of dollars) 


New construction put in place** Private construction 


s Residential building (nonfarm) 
Period Public A 
Total New dwelling units 
Const 


33, 067 12, 712 9,876 | 17,677 
33,778 14,017 | 10,475} 17,019 
33,491 15,412 | 11,454] 18,047 
39, 949 16,257 | 12,057 | 24, 469 
38, 925 7 16,223 | 11,755 | 22,022 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


16, 344 | 12,084 | 22,180] 15,820 

16,086 | 11,746 | 22,362] 15,939 

16,355 | 11,951 | 22,308] 15,923 

3 16,638 | 12,215 | 21,783] 15,581 

September . , . 16,628 | 12,059 | 21,716} 15,534 
October 38, ‘ s 16,405 | 11,863 | 21,228] 15, 226 
16,849 | 12,132 | 21,428] 15,382 

17,537 | 12,759 | 21,490 | 15,437 

17,452 | 12,700 | 20,338] 14,629 

17,750 | 12,779 | 19,671 | 14,161 

17,376 |*12,476 |*20, 287 | *14, 596 

16,485 |*11, 750 |‘ 21,265 | 15,298 

17,197 | 12,421 | 21,728] 15,632 


Percent change 


May 1960-61 +2 re | +1 ai + 5 +3 -2 -5 
12 mos. ending May 1960-61. (') -1 -4 - 5 + 9 +7 - ll ae — 16} = 


Private construction—Con . 


Residential building—Con. Nonresidential buildings 


Additions and Office buildings 
alterations and warehouses 


co 


8,817 1, 684 1, 294 
9, 556 1, 893 1, 389 
8,675] 6, 2,013 
8,859| 5, ‘ 1, 954 
10,032| 6, 5 ; 2,072 


Nonhousekeeping Total 


May 1960-61 
12 mos. ending May 1960-61... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Private construction—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 


Stores, restau- Relisi Hospitals and Social and 
rants, garages eligious institutional recreational 
Canes oo 


1,947] 1,441| 768 \ ina te \ stil \ os. 
1,671 | 1,186| 868 525 

1,576 | 1,085| 863| 594] 574 396 415 
1,976 | 1,306| 947| 634] 525 352 

2,000} 1,309] 1,030] 673 | 580 377 377 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


1,284] 1,032 684 576 384 564 372 
1,220} 1,027 671 572 374 541 354 
1,170] 1,015 659 578 376 538 349 
1,203} 1,025 665 574 372 547 355 
1,257] 1,033 667 586 378 574 370 
1,293] 1,036 668 595 384 593 382 
1,316] 1,034 667 592 382 611 394 
1,377| 1,024 656 592 379 631 405 
1,464] 1,018 652 611 392 636 408 
1,471| 1,018 652 607 389 659 422 
1,418] 1,009 647 618 396 674 432 
1,343| 1,019 653 614 394 684 438 643 
1,298} 1,021 655 611 392 700 448 


Percent change 


SSESsRR 


> woo 


wWowNnN~n 


September 
October 
November 


£ 


NINNNNN NN Ree 
NNN 
Oo OD 


a ae ee 


SS 
Aro & 


= +6 ye + 24 + 20 -8 
12 mos. ending May 1960-61 .. + 1 + 12 + 10 + 6 + 4 +8 


Private construction—Con. 
Nonres, bldg.—Con. Public utilities 


Farm . 
Miscellaneous construction abaiiens oa 
754 


n.a. 


169 5, 105 
151 
155 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


156} 1,328 984) 5,316} 3,072} 1,104 720 

253 165 | 1,324 982} 5,405 3,145] 1,190 763 4,215 

252 164 | 1,267 933 | 5,364 3,119} 1,145 734 4,219 

260 169} 1,240 913 | 5,406 3,146] 1,192 764 4,214 

217 140 | 1,246 914] 5,285 3,068] 1,096 702 | 4,189 

210 135 | 1,225 901} 5,261 3,052 | 1,080 692 4, 181 

November 212 137] 1,225 902] 5,282 3,065; 1,091 699 4,191 
December 216 138} 1,114 811} 5,320} 3,093] 1,081 689 | 4,239 
: January 246 158 | 1,036 750} 5,393 3,134} 1,170 742 4,223 
February 252 162 | 1,094 795} 5,262 3,128 970 698 | 4,292 
262 168 | 1,240 *907| 5,362 3, 100 980 628 | 4,382 

253 162 | 1,417] '1,044| 5,406] '3,081 965 *607 | 4,441 

254 163 | 1,501| 1,108} 5,476} - 3,122 980 617 | 4,496 

Percent change . 


May 1960-61 + 6 +4 +13 + 13 +3 +2 aint oil -—7 
12 mos. ending May 1960-61... -4 - 6 - 10 - 12 +4 +3 + 6 + 4 +3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Public construction 
Nonresidential buildings 


Residential - 
buildings Total** Industrial Educational Hospital anc | Administrative and 
institutional service 
Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- 


ent 
300 362 
439 
532 367 


568 379 
591 380 


n.a, 


610 

618 

623 

608 

September 611 
October o 
620 

January 608 
February ; = 
53 

*672 

684 


Percent change 


May 1960-61 +11] +11] +12] +10 +36] +36| + 8| + 7 «Ft «t's +14 
12 mos. ending ; 
May 1960-61 - 6 - 7 + 15 + 12 + 20 + 20 » } l - - g 


Public construction—Con. 


= Public Conservation 
Military Sewer Water eunies oan 
facilities systems ae enterprises development 
Con- Con- Con- , 


1,360] 1,059 701 386 
1, 287 955 781 362 
1,402} 1,028 836 339 
1,488} 1,082 333 
1, 355 959 


1,200 852 
1, 283 
1, 265 
1, 430 
1, 392 
1, 354 
1,819 
1, 453 
1, 285 
1, 805 


Percent change 


+ Si <3 -3 ~-4) 42] -3 05142861 +6449 +31 @ 
12 mos. ending 
+ 11 + 10 +6 +6 ~ 6 -9 + ll o § +14 +14 /~ 22 +10 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *1947-49 dollars. **Includes values for the “other” categories, not 
shown a! on this table. See table A-1. | Change of léss than one-half of 1 percent. * Revised. NOTE: Values for 
1955-1958, shown in italics, are not comparable with later data which reflect the “new housing starts” series. While data for Alaska 
and Hawaii have been included in all series, the effect on national totals is negligible, being of the order of one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table A-3.-New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, by Ownership, and 
by Type of Construction 


(Millions of dollars’) 


Source of funds Federally owned 
Period Total State | Residen- 
Federal 


[tout | ieee | Somer 
in-aid 


Military 


and tial facilities 


local buildings 


1, 360 
1, 287 
1, 402 
1, 488 
1, 355 


103 
126 
114 


135 
September .... 143 


October 135 
November 157 
December 112 

: January 88 
February 109 
F119 

Fill 

109 


Percent change 


Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings 
Conserva- 
Adminis- tion and 
Educa- ital trative Other develop- 
tional Tenagete and ment 
service 


Total | Industrial nonres- 


idential 


Vw Bw 
AaAwnvYvusi 


NNNNR NN N NN WN lV 
UAUURRSYUYYVVYYAY 
AAAAUAD®WO OI DON DW 


Percent change 


0 
12 mos. ending 


May 1960-61 +7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, 
by Ownership, and by Type of Construction—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


State and locally owned 





Nonresidential buildings 


Residen- 
tial 
buildings 


Adminis- High- Sewer Water 


Educa- trative Other 


Total . onl nonresi- 
n : 
tional dential 
service 


ways systems systems 


September... . 
October 

November.... 
December... . 


Percent change 


May 1960-61 + 18 + 19 
12 mos. ending 
May 1960-61 + 21 + 19 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. "Revised. 


NOTE: Beginning with January 1959 data include estimates for the value of new construction put in place in Alaska and Hawaii. 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 


- New England 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


. Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


3. E. N. Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 


Wisconsin 


4. W. N. Central 
lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


5. S. Atlantic 
Delaware 


Dist. of Col. 


Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Virginia 

W. Virginia 


6. E. S. Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


7. W. S. Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


8. Mountain 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


. Pacific 
Alaska 
California 
Hawaii 
Oregon 
Washington 





Part B.— Housing 


NOTE: The statistics shown in italics in this section relate to the “old” housing starts series which was terminated with April 1960 
data. The “new” series overlaps the “old” one for the period January 1959-April 1960. 

A description of the “new” series and a statement regarding conceptual, coverage, and methodological changes which affect the 
comparability of the two series appears in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960, pp. 4-10. 


Table B-1.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Ownership and Type of Structure 





Ownership Type of structure Seasonally 


Total adjusted annual rate, 
Private private 
l-family | 2-family J-or-more 
Faas] Pate [enn [snr | — 


608 euden Number of units (in thousands) 


September 
October 

November 
December 

January 
February..... ++. 


. ee CO OS OSs OO a: aS 
* OYrOYUYUANN SR HAON OU 


cOoOMVMR OR YVR HN RAYUN DA 
WOOO ANNWAWOAYKNN BA 


3 
4 
+2 
.0 
3 
9 
6 
-0 
4 
-0 
ol 
PD) 
7 
3 
7 


April 1960-61 
First 4 mos. 1960-61. ... 


Old series 


ie | 
wn 
ow 


December....... 
January 

February 

March 


NM WORYUNUVUWINOODR 


. = 2 eee + « 2 6 
Dw OWNYNINAYVN 


” 
= 
a 


Sy ySeyyyyeewy yy 
Awe ODkRAN DAW 


RALRSVLERRRL RS 
; 
; 


VPP Y Le PY YY SL. = 
whe AWwWWOUYUYUNAIW Or, & ww 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *For seasonally adjusted annual rates pertaining to the “old” housing 
Starts series, 1948-60 by month, see table B-2 in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960. n.a. Not available. * Revised. 
irst 3 months 1960-61. 
(19) 
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Table B-2: Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Location 


Total North 


Number of units (in thousands) 


Old series 


September... .. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March. cscce coe 
| eee ‘ 


WOSWONKNAN ND 


~ 
a“ 


POOONRNORRODOHE AY 
” 
_— — 
TY 
no 


April 1960-61 
First 4 mos. 1960-61... 


Old series 


3 


_ 
— 
Co 


ww 
ea 


a ee 
NOwWwWY >» We 
all al ae : 


September 
October...... 
November..... 
December..... 
January....... 
February 
March........ 
April....... . 


WANANDRAAARAH an 
SON AVOACGHR HF 
NOW Ww WH Ww WY Ww W Ww w 
NY PRWOOYURYUNNNO Way 
= OM N& he eS 
PREORARSHBHBSNS 


= 
nM 


SNe RK YVOVUOD Ore 


we BR BR Ww Ww ww 
PASSSSSSS 


mh 


oo 
= = OND RODD AW UO oo 


= OCC MK KN DR RUA 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Beginning with January 1959, distribution is based on 1959 definitions 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1959, Bureau of the Budget). Beginning with January 1961, distribution is based on 1961 re 
vision (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1961, Bureau of the Budget). **Composition of regions is shown below Table A-3. 
n.a.—Not available. t Revised. 1 First 3 months 1960-61. 
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Table B-3: New Private NonFarm ]-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


vm [om [om [om [im Tome [me Joe Yom [ee Tom [or [oe 


Old series AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 
$7,625 | $7,850} $8,225) $8,450 | $8,450 | $8,750 | $8,875 | $9,125 | $8,900 | $9,200 | $9,075 ; $8, 675 
9, 100 9, 250 9, 175 9,325 | 9, 475 9, 475 9, 400 9, 300 9,450 | 9, 225 9, 250 , 9, 300 
9, 275 9, 350 9,550} 9,575 9,675 | 9,500 9, 425 9,600} 9, 525 9, 550 \ 9, 475 
9, 600 9,800 | 10,000 | 9,900 | 10,000 | 10,125 | 10,175 | 10, 200 | 10, 175 9, 975 : 9, 950 
9,800 | 10,075 10,600 | 10,850 | 10,750 | 10,850 | 10,750 | 10,675 | 10,800 | 10, 850 [ 10, 625 
11,125 | 11,250 | 11,250 | 11,400 | 11,400 | 11,475 | 11,425 | 11,525 | 11,575 | 11,575 i 11, 350 
11,750 | 12,150 | 12, 275 | 12,300 | 12,300 | 12,375 | 12,275 | 12,325 | 12,425 | 12,675 12, 225 
12,800 | 12,950 | 13,025 | 13,250 | 13,150 | 13,050 | 12,925 | 13,075 | 13,375 | 13,000 13, 025 
12,875 | 13,000 | 13, 100 | 13,150 | 13,025 | 13,025 | 12,550 | 12,925 | 13,125 | 12,925 ; 12, 950 
12, 300 | 13,250 | 13,650 | 13,750 | 13,725 | 13,550 | 13,600 | 13, 700 | 13,800 | 13,700 : 13, 450 
13,650 | 13,975 13, 850 


12,475| 13,250} 13,600] 13,750 13,875 \ i 13, 300} 13,925 
13,175} 13,825 " 14, > i 13,925} 14,575 
13, 750 se = 

Percent change, 1961 from 1960 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Note: The new series on average construction costs of new nonfarm 1-family 
houses is derived in the same way as the old and reflects only the new level of starts. 


Table B-4: ee Under Government Mortgage Insurance Programs 


Number of starts in FHA and 


Period Maggies Fes Toe First irst VA programs as a percent** of 
tions | inspection inspection private nonfarm starts 
received (starts) (starts) 


September. .... 
October 
November 
December 


— 
SHPSrYEY Sy 


YANO ROWORaUY 
VDI ADIN AUMDM Ani 


ARR PPAVAONNAN 3 
= BOO DWVYViO@n &~j0w 


-—— 
MNNO 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 
12 months ending 
April 1960-61 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 
the Veterans Administration. | * Excludes units under military and armed services programs.  ** Percentages shown in italics 
are based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” 
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Table B-5: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Value by Type of Lender 
(Excludes Alaska and Hawaii) 


Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded by— 


Number Average Savings peat 

(in thou- amount and loan | Insurance enue Individ- | All other 

sands) (dollars) associa- | companies | cial banks a uals lenders 
tions 


5, 458 1, 824 3, 558 4,917 
4, 264 1, 430 3,554 4, 307 
5, 204 1, 640 3, 435 
5, 832 1,780} 3,946 
4,520 1,557 4, 001 


377 105 355 
382 106 335 
402 120 339 
415 138 348 
378 145 350 
406 158 359 
381 145 344 
372 146 329 
363 143 306 
361 132 301 
337 110 295 
February 321 95 266 
eee 395 106 317 


Percent change 


March 1960-61 +8 - 21 a> ie 3 -11 
12 months ending 
March 1960-61 -5 -18 - 18 -12 - 4 


‘Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Table B-8.—Mobile Homes and Travel Trailers: Manufacturers Shipments 


Total shipments as 
Travel trailers a percent of private 
housing starts 


143, 490 
133, 800 
162, 500 
141, 090 


12, 390 
16, 110 
15, 780 
July .ccccee 11,990 
August ° 13,930 
September 12, 450 
10, 950 
8, 100 
7, 330 
January. ce. sccccccccces 6, 760 
February. ...0000 0 ccccee 8, 590 
11, 080 
11,440 


a 
Terese ee: 
WYVWsAINAN CO 


Percent change 


April 1960-61. ...ccccccccccccces 
12 months ending April 1960-61.... 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Mobile Homes Manufacturers’ Association. 
1 Percentage shown in italics is based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” n.a- Not available. 





Part C--Building Permits 


See note at beginning of Part C in September 1960 issue for description of series now being presented. 


Table C-1.—Summary of Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


Valuation (ix millions of dollars) Percent change 
Type of construction 1961 March March Ist 3 


All authorized construgtion** 

New housing units 

New nonresidential buildings... . 
Industrial buildings.......; Miceese 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings. . 


Additions and alterations 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Estimated data for the entire universe of more than 10,000 permit-is- 
suing places is based upon monthly reports from about 3,500 permit-issuing places which account for more than 90 percent of total per- 
mit-authorized construction. **Includes data for new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. tHouse- 
keeping only. 


Table C-2.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and 
Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 
Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of housing units 
Ownership and 
type of structure 


All new housing units 225,606 | 218,129 
Private (permit author- 


219,073 | 209,601 
167,259 | 145,565 
10, 073 8,644 
3-4 family 5, 336 5, 851 

S-oremore family... 36,405} 49, 541 
Public (contract awards) 6, 533 8, 528 


_—_—_—— LE. 


See footnotes to table C-1 above. 
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Table C-3.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and Number, 
by Region, Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of units 


UNITED STATES 


All new housing units.. \ le ‘ . 57,622 86,467] 211,122 202, 651 
Private (permit au- 

thorized) . , 5 ‘ 54, 937 83,595 | 205,653 195, 611 

1-family ‘ ‘ ‘ . 37,104 63, 187 155, 049 133, 135 

: ; ; 3,645 5,960} 14,689 13, 435 

5-or-more-family " : ; ‘ 14, 188 14, 448 35,915 49, 041 
Public (contract ’ 

awards) ; . ; ° 2,685 2,872 5, 469 7,040 


Northeast 


All new housing units. . : . . ‘ 32, 157 
Private 2 : : . 29, 643: 

16, 042 

2, 649 

10, 952 

2,514 


North Central 


All new housing units. . ‘ ; 5 j ‘ 38, 904 
Private . ‘ ; r 36, 696 
1-family . ‘ ; : ; 26, 066 

2-4 family : ; . , : 2, 563 
5-or-more- family. 31. 30. . , : 8, 067 
Public ° . . : : 2, 208 


All new housing units... 5 4 ‘. * ‘ 62, 909 
61, 524 

1-family....... . : : , : 48, 247 

2-4 family . . . p ‘ 2, 553 

5-or - more-family . ‘ ; ‘ i 10, 724 


1, 385 


All new housing units..| 226. 

PHVOSE vc ccvccces +} 226. 

l-family....... -| 171. 

2-4 family. ..... 13. 

5-or-more-family.. 42. 
Public 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, *Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction 
(Millions of dollars) 


First 3 months Percent 


Type of construction March change, 
January |February | March 1960 1961 | 1st 3 mos. 
1960-61 


United States 


1,569.0 | 3,811.6 |3, 862.9 +1 
-5 
+10 

(*) 
+12 
-1 
- 3 
-7 
-2 
+ 66 
« 3 
+7 
+ 61 
+4 


All authorized private construction** 1,142.5 | 1,088. 
New housing units 605. 
New nonresidential buildings 

Industrial buildings 

Office buildjngs 

Services stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


DWNONWNN DOO FSDHY & 


OoOUPRrR NIN 
DOwWAUNUWOWNOCKVSCSO 


N — 
— Ao — 
R \O & » SO > 


- OUrF 


=] 
-10 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units { 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings. 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


ee we ee ey “SS 6 


_ 


| 
em NON Ww S 
OAR RWUINRDWWK YANN 


~ ne 
ar phe Rw? wns 
DPwWBOOUCTHRNINUNS 


CUD RORUANYWOUS 


o> 
wa 
— 
N 


North Central 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units } 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
OS STC ee ee ee 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


) 
| 
; 
| 


- 
— ONNRKPNIWHANIWN AAO 


Ny mUYDOUDOMNAWN 
NY Ww ROK WAWAANYNWY 
NNUPRYDWONDOWOOPM 


Ae RK NNNYNN OD & 
ONAWDYURRAON WK AAO 


NNN SB WHOUYUWUYUSI 


NN 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of construction March change, 
January | February March 1960 1961 st 3 mos, 
1960-61 


South 


-6 
-_ 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units} 
New nonresidential buildings 
Indu strial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings ............... 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages ‘ 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


ORK NR DWNADAAOW Iw 
NOFRFNNODON BNNAN 
RODUNYURKNNNON OO & & 
—AWOFK NW RYN NWN ND 


ARSODAKADYON BUN 


All authorized private construction** 
INI ogg a icsinsbs 5s.0 0c 050ea0saseens 
New nonresidential building 

Industrial buildings 

Office buildings. 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


WN WOBDWKWINARCAR RO 
OOWCCMHORMDOBDRAAH 
Wee ORDRACONENO 

UDMDORORBMONOUN 


3 
5 
o2 
.8 
6 
2 
4 
9 
3 
of 
ol 
od 
-4 
of 


Swe we UYUUYUN 
NODC MNUGCNUSCHD 


wore 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Composition of region is shown below table A-3. ** Includes data for new 
nonhousekee ping residential buildings, not shown separately. } Housekee ping only. 


Table C-5.—New Private Nonresidential Building Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in 
the United States: Number for Selected Types of Buildings 


Type of building 


Indu strial buildings. 

Office buildings 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 

Educational building s. 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-6.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 
Valuation, by State 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


1961 March First 3 months March lst 3 months 
jana 1960 [i960] tsa | 11 | 960-61 


k 4l. +16 

(*) 
-27 
+10 
-11 


+33 
+25 
- 30 
= 2 
-11 


Arkansas 
California 


= NAW 
on Are Oo 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


RK OhwWDO DWONWAD 


-10 


SS ee ee ae SS aes ee 
NUFENN WUUALWLDW BIUWUNO 
pDUrtmR BACKS 


OO &w 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Sere hu 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


em NAH Ww wenn sw 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


l 
2 
7 
6 
6 
1 
4 
6 
5 
2 
6 
5 
3 
3 


oaorhk oOo OVS Ow NwoOOOND orn O m& me OmWwWA HRUY © 


PNK Dy DOANN NOURHR OUNNYU NUYUNE 


ORAOCRHR BPOOCIUNA BOUWN 
ROR Am COULHRU URN OY 


—- PR eADAD BAN Nw 
me DAW 


= 
2 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


—- AON SO 


NOKN& BWBHAWLO 
KH RUND NNACO 


oon~r @ 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


UVucotCurmR RORY RR CORK ORD 


Vermont. ...... « eer 
Virginia 

Washington 

Vest Virginia 

Visconsin 

Wyoming 


lon Aeowoswtbtnw i” 
OVW ww NAO Aw anNOoOrF s cro tm ww 


PNAUTI— BROKRHKO BRRODO BNWOR 


AAW ~ NUrF ON 
Mw BR OWVW FR NUS 
AUWoOon BMNVAKE 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. lIncrease exceeds 300 percent. 2 Change of less than one-half of 1 
percent. 
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Table C-7.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-lssuing Places 
in the United States, by State 


Number of housekeeping units Percent change 
March March | 1st 3 months 
January March 1960 | 1960 | 1961 1960-61 1960-61 


57, 689 57,622 87, 340 86, 467 211, 122 202, 651 -4 
’ - +7 


, 
, 


+2 
+5 
-25 
+5 
«3 


Colorado 

Connecticut 353 - 15 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 20, 433 


4,934 

2, 430 

249 

Illinois 9,549 
Indiana 2, 459 


998 

1,195 

Kentucky 1, 349 
Louisiana 2,655 
i 134 


Maryland 4, 452 
Massachusetts 4,145 
Michigan 5, 281 
Minnesota 1, 700 
Mississippi j 894 


Missouri c 3,538 
Montana 254 
Nebraska 646 
Nevada 1,095 
New Hampshire 225 


New Jersey 6,191 
New Mexico : 1, 232 
New York ; ; 12, 768 
North Carolina 2, 338 
North Dakota ; 99 


7, 898 
1, 847 
1, 876 
Pennsylvania 3 6, 043 
Rhode Island 566 


South Carolina 691 
South Dakota 169 
3,890 

14, 833 

1, 334 


Vermont 37 
Virginia 6, 425 
Washington 3,717 
West Virginia 301 
Wisconsin 2,978 
Wyoming 302 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *In building permits and public housing contract awards. 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table C-8.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected 
Metropolitan Areas* 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 


Metropolitan area 


9» 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, 

Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Indiana polis, Ind 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. . 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.. .. 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


~ 
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Ve ew 
= Aww 
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ee Onw Nor wore 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, *As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959. 


_— 


Table C-9.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in Selected Permit-Issuing Places 
in Selected Metropolitan Areas** 


Number of housekeeping units 


pment ee 158 


Atlanta, Ga 1,027 
Baltimore, Md 371 
Birmingham, Ala 175 
Boston, Mass 818 
Buffalo, N. Y 120 
Chicago, Ill 5, 730 
DC CINE. cacccewedeenees 705 
Columbus, Ohio 253 
Denver, Colo 697 
Detroit, Mich 543 
Indianapolis, Ind 274 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 5,575 
RC EN ances Cebeseewaneens 1,005 
Milwaukee, Wis 563 
New York, N. Y : 4,279 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,127 
Phoenix, Ariz 929 
San Diego, Calif 734 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .... 1,910 2,291 
Seattle, Wash, 498 516 
WR s accses cescees 1,455 1,122 


Metropolitan area 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *In building permits and public housing contract awards. **As defined 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the Budget, 1959. 
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Table C-10.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected Metropolitan 
Areas*: Valuation for the Current Year, by Type of Construction 


First three months (Millions of dollars) 


. ‘ s Atlanta, | Baltimore, | Birmingham, | Boston, | Buffalo, Chicago, | Cleveland,. 
ype of construction Ga. Md. Ala. Mass. N.Y. Ill. Ohio 


All authorized private construction ** 

New housing units { 

New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings....... ecccces 
Service stations and repair 

garages... 

Stores and other mercantile 


CONRAD 
a wwm ~s 


nN 
one 
o 


a 


Religious buildings. .......... 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and other inst. bldgs.. 

Amusement buildings.......... 

Residential garages . 

All other nonresidential bldgs .. 
Additions and alterations. ........ 


wre OW” RAO 
= JK UwWwnatli on 
—PWARRODA 


~ 
Aor COON On 


_ 


Columbus,| Denver, Detroit, Milwaukee, 


Ohio Colo. Mich, i : Vis 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units f. 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations, etc 
Stores, etc 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings ......... 
Hospitals, etc 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential bldgs... 
Additions and alterations 


wwns 
m—wnns oOo 
No & 

~ PP Yee 


~ 


COVMPUREFNBRANWNWNLOO 

NY OVRADANANK WDONe 
me NN 

AYoOovwr ose nawmwv wow 

VOWNNRK OYUN UW Kw vw 
~ 


|=: 


2 @ 


San Francisc ‘ 
New York,| Philadel- i San Diego, Oakland, as Washington, 
phia, Pa. iz. Calif. 


All authorized private construction**. . 
New housing units}........ 
New nonresidential buildings. 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings..... coccccces 
Service stations, etc 
Stores, etc 
Religious buildings........... 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals, etc 
Amusement buildings.......... 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential bldgs .. 
Additions and alterations......... . 


Pu 
YN e 


Nw a 
Ww 
SCWOrFYUNUUYUAIDUUORA 


eNO 


, wr. . . 
BAN WONNDOHAHOYVS S 
AWBUwWooveyvunoue 


CAKRLWYURDUSCe- . 


\ 
alt aa 
NN 
Vane 
N 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959.  **Includes data on new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. 1 Less than $500,000. 


tHousekeeping only. 
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Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction* 
(Millions of dollars) 


All public construction Federally owned 


Nonresidential buildings 
State 


and locally 
owned 


Federally 
owned 


Residential 


we buildings 


8, 334.8 
9, 156.5 
10, 548. 7 
9,110.9 
10, 810. 4 


918.9 
910.5 
940. 4 
1,091.9 
1,073.7 
950. 2 
895.6 
936. 3 
767.3 
1,071.7 
603.8 
658.9 
918.1 
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_ 
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December 
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Percent change, 12 months ending— 
March 1960-61 - - 27 (1) +162 -61 - (2) 
12mos. ending Mar. 1960-61 +10 - 17 +17 +15 - 32 - 31 +43 
Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 
Conserva- 


Other nonresidential buildings Airfields** tion and | Highways 
development 
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Percent change, 12 months ending— 


March 1960-61 . ° 25 + 83 - 46 - 60 +128 
12 mos, ending Mar. 1960-61 - 52 -27 - 37 *9 - 27 


See footnotes at end of table. ; 
(31) 
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Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction *—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Federally owned—Con. State and locally owned 


Electric All 


power other** Hospital Administra- 


and tive and 
institutional service 
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October 

November 
December 
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Percent change, 12 months ending— 


March 1960-61 +17 - 30 + 8 + 4 7+“ * 7 + 26 
12 mos. ending Mar. 1960-61 -13 - 28 + 52 +11 +13 -10 +24 


pecootarsconsiaaee and locally owned—Con. 


Sewer and water | Sewer and water systems | Public service enterprises 
Period Conserva- 
tion and de- 
Total Sewer Total velopment 
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Percent —! 12 months ending— 


March 1960-61 - 13 +31 +32 + 28 - 2 +126 +150 
12 mos, ending Mar. 196061 + 20 +13 - 1 +39 +35 | + 8 +101 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA aad 
State highway departments. ** Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
under all other federally owned. Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 2 Increase exceeds 300 percent. 
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Contracts Awarded for Public Construction 


By Ownership 
Millions of Dollars 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF CC@iIMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW c 0 60- ‘10- 6 
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Table D-2.—Contract Awards: Highway Construction, Value, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility ° 
(Millions of dollars) 


All State owned 
highway | Federall y Federally aided projects | Independent state mes 
dienune owned Total Total Federal Total 
- value funds value entnnail 
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March 1960-61 
12 mos, ending Mar. 1960-61 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
**By municipalities and counties. 
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Table D-3: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Dodge index 
Building Engineering of contract 
All con- awards, sea- 
struction - sonally ad- 
Total Residential Noe- Total Public justed 
residential works (1947-49 =100) 


Value (in millions of dollars) 


31,612 12, 862 
32, 174 13, 040 
35, 090 14, 695 
36, 420 17, 195 
36, 582 15, 185 


November 
December 
January 
February 
PRATCR. occ ccce 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Fe Nain Nshascead tise Minas etctg 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table D-4: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Type of construction 
All cen- * Ownership — 7 
es Buildings Highways | sewer Unease 
“aa ; Private fied and 
awards Private Public saienesiel . systems 


all other 
Value (in millions of dollars) 


13, 490 
8, 386 
7, 731 


10, 388 
11,976 


10, 877 
10, 766 
11, 269 
11, 359 
11, 508 
11,370 
12,001 
November 12, 082 
December bs 11,976 
12,097 
12, 056 
12, 003 
11, 678 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include oaly 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supely, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub 
iic works—$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000.  *Adjusted to 52 weeks. 





Part E.—Costs and Prices 


Chart 2 


Construction Cost Indicators 


Index, 1947 - 49=100 


Index, 1947-49100 
210 ee 


Hourly Earnings wi 
ao 
aot? 
oa" 
Composite Costs 


Wholesale Prices 








1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


+/ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
4/ BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-10-U | 


Table E-1.—Construction Cost Indexes 
(1947-49 =100) 


Depart- Monthly and quarterly component indexes 


ment of ; f Engineering 
Com- ; Associ- E. H. Boeckh and Associates News-Record Turner 
merce American ated 


-_ | Geo. A. | Con- 
com- Appraisal | General Apartments, | Commer- Fuller strec- 


posite Co. Contrac- hotels, and | cial and i : Co. tion 
cost tors office factory i ; Co. 
index* buildings | buildings 


Annual averages 


1960: January 
February 


December.... 
: January..... 
February .... 


es se ee ae ee ee ee ee 
SDMININI DWDOWOKWDYeu 
ee ee NW ew AW B&D 
Wwe RWNYUANURYWNUW 


Percent change 


Sources as stated above. | *A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types of 
Construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. Other component indexes, available annually or semi-annually, 
are included on an interpolative basis. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 2 Fourth quarter 1959-60. 3First 
quarter 1960-61. (35) 
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Table E-2 —indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 
Lumber and wood products 


All 
construc- Plywood 
tion Selected 
materials Southern hardwoods Hardwood 
fir pine index 


Annual averages 


DRAOowoVvwrw ee BRYIUUWS 


September.... 
October 
November.... 
December... 
: January 
February..... 


oWwUF BRK OO w 
wCwoomnoWn 
OnseYUY 


96. 
95. 
95. 
95. 
94 

96. 
97. 
96. 
95. 
92. 
91. 
92. 
98. 


UADENDWHEOUULCLS 


Per rr s 


April 1960-61 


Building paper and board Metals and metal products 


Prepared Selected finished steel products 


Group | Insulation} Hard- - 
board board** Serecteral | Reinforc- Galvanized 
shapes ing bars 


Wire nails, 


sheets, ea conn 


carbon 


165.3 
177.9 
182.2 
182.2 
177.9 


182.2 
182.2 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 


September... 
October 
November... 
December... 
: January 
February.... 


\o ‘oo 10 10 0 10 0 So \o 
SSSSRRRRSSSSS SSS 
NNNOUWWOUOARALS & & USw 
aaa L AAR OCCOOo wowWrn 


VNORRRYUWBYUNRE B= 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table. 





JUNE 1961 
Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Selected nonferrous metal products Builders’ hardware Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 


Building 

—? wire, type 
‘.7 
3.7 b Ea 
4.5 2 .0 
6.2 8 9 
7.7 149.4 a bs 
— 9 8 -8 
— 1 4 2 0 

1 5 2 .0 
7.8 «4 of 2 0 
B.2 4 4 2 0 
B.2 4 4 2 .0 
B.2 September... ee -4 2 9 
8.2 5 9 2 9 
3.2 November ... a 6 2 9 
8.5 December eee ide .6 2 9 
7.9 ol 7 2 9 
6.5 ol 7 2 9 
7.9 4 7 2 9 
7.0 7 7 2 9 
7 Percent change 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


~— ‘i Fabricated structural metal 
eating equipment products 


Steam Water Metal doors, 


i 


a and hot i heaters, sash and Corrugated ‘wae 
water domestic trim aluminum portable 
| 166.0 
Is, 
non 176.3 
<i 5 
5.3 ao 
7.9 
‘ . 4 .0 ; 93.9 6 . 
79 hs 6 -8 A 93.9 .6 be 
. hi 6 9 8 92.6 8 x 
2.2 7 7 3 8 88.8 8 le 
2.2 8 8 6 .8 88. 8 <f Ks 
4,9 September.... a 8 -6 ol 90.7 -8 3 
4.9 October 3 8 6 1 90.7 8 3 
4,9 November.... 4 8 6 wi 89.4 0 3 
4.9 December.... 8 8 4 3 84.5 we 3 
4.9 3 2 a 3 83.8 al 3 
4,9 February..... -l 2 8 4 83.1 oS .$ 
4.9 8 2 6 J € 82.0 1 3 
4.9 4 2 7 of 84.3 “a +3 
-4 Percent change 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural 


Fat ds Cnc pein 


Period 
Group Sand, gravel, | portland Group | Building — Ready- 
index cement index block mixed 
concrete** 








and crushed 











BIG cn vowsvevcveccvccsseses x > . ; 123.0} 115.6 | 144.1] ....00... 
Di cocksatsnsthinesineyanes \ mq ‘ 126.4 0 60%bn 
Pe pstkcenenccdeeseenseces a2 5 . . 128. 1 ° 100.4 
BOPP. co cccccccvcvccesccccccece of 3 3 ° 129.7 . 101.6 
SPU heb 6n0se<sussencesend 8 LF of 155.2 131.1 160. 3 102.4 
Set Mss scncienssvesewe .0 3 ol 155.2 131.3 160.6 102.6 
OD ceneckssbsdseuacns 3 8 ba 155.2 131.5 160.6 102.7 
FORE cs ccvescescvecsss 3 8 ol 155.2 131.3 160.5 102.6 
DODD. os vcceresaevecene 73 8 ol 155.2 131.3 160.5 102.5 
AUZUBE co ccccccccccece 3 8 2 155.1 131.1 159.4 102.5 
eee Tree . oa cs 155.1 131.0 160.1 102.3 
October... cccccccccccs > o2 ol 155.1 131.0 160. 1 102.2 
November .......ees00s 3 o2 ol 155.1 131.0 160.1 102.3 
ee eee eS ee .0 155.1 131.0 160. 1 102.2 
R961: JORMREF is cc cvescrveses 2 a 3 155.4 131.2 161.0 102.3 
February. ..sccccccccce 3 2 142.3 155.3 130.9 0 102.1 
a ncescckcksveved ss .2 142.6 3) ‘1311 .0 * 102.3 
Mi siscnanssceesde .§ va 142.6 3 131.3 .0 102.5 








Percent change 


waresrenonnnd 3 OTOL Po | Pole 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. 


Structural clay products Gypsum products Prepared 


Period “ eaghels 
Group Building Clay Group aster, 
Shy aie sewer pipe index Lath | Wallboard base coat rooting 


sak af 111.7 

SSRN TREN DIe: 122.3 
BE cecingoncanbaeskasen 1 112.8 
Dn on5ssbesvnenegeseces 1 116.4 
Pickonséescnanesee<seues 2 * 107.3 
ND ina dep eae 9 ‘ 8 2 106.6 
~ a Sa ktiauseanewed 3 2 4 2 106.6 

JURE occccccccccccece 3 3 4 . 106. 6 
timnecsseabads 4 3 8 a 106.6 
AMBER o.0:00.000 5020000 Ss -6 8 2 106.6 
September 9 7 .O} 133.2 106.6 
i ikkcsn snakes 9 39 .0 2 106.6 
November 0 er .0 on 106.6 
December 5 <t 0 «2 oy 

PGR: TONE bc cccccencnne ae 4 3 9 . 
. fees ae 4 °3 i 114.1 
Match .ccccccces-cove 8 4 3 114.1 

April ..cccccccce-ceve .8 4 03 114.1 





Percent change 


tn ° 


See footnotes at end of table. 





JUN 


195¢ 
1957 
195 
195$ 


1966 


196 


Apri 


Sou 
195! 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 


(1947-49 =100 unless otherwise noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. Furniture and other household durables 















































Kitchen 
Period 3 haieteen cabinets, Linoleum, — 
Group Insulation comnts metal, base inlaid tile 
index* materials shingles 

Pic pesun.ee soeeeeccecces 110.6 
19ST. ccccccccccncccccccccce 113.2 
BR cccccvccecevccocsccess 114.9 
195Qeececcecceccccescsccecs 114.9 
TR, vcccccccrvcccavcececes 114.9 
1960: April ..ccsccceccccees -8 oY 8 2 101.5 114.9 
OE aniaeicstesecsces y wd 8 2 101.5 114.9 

June, cc ceccesccvccece oe od 8 o2 101.5 114.9 

JOY cvccdccvescccccce a eS -6 oa 101.5 114.9 
AUBUSE. cccccccccccces od 5 6 2 101.5 114.9 
September... ...ceeees 9 8 6 ea 101.5 114.9 
CS onde c weecenws .0 -4 -6 2 101.5 114.9 
NOVEMBES cciecccecese 1 9 -6 2 101.5 114.9 
DOCOMBEE oo cccccccece ia 9 -0 -2 101.5 114.9 

1961: joanery Pieeeenekewess 9 > .0 wa 102.0 114.9 
CbrUALY. oo ccccccccce 6 wl 0 2 102.0 114.9 

March Coccccccccececs 1 .0 .0 o2 102.0 114.9 

DOE Sisreceersodes 3 3 .0 2 102.0 114.9 

Percent change 

titers al al at. on ee 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Includes items not shown separately. **Introduced Jan. 1958. Jan. 


1958=100. |! Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. Note: 1960 annual averages are preliminary. 


Table E-3.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Building Trades 
(1947-49 = 100) 





1950: 
1951: 
1952: 
1953: 
1954: 
1955: 
1956: 
1957: 
1958: 







Brick- i Carpen- 
layers ters 





All 
trades 








Electri- 


- Painters 
cians 


Date 



















iis tidied edad y 110. 1 111.5 
| RCT RS 8 117.4 | 120.0 
is dean eke inceees 1 124.6 | 126.8 
DN riccscuagnlxeeveunes .6 131.1 132.0 
PO Reccckhceseikyeoaans 4 135.3 135.9 
MME et kenwkadt seman 140. 3 139.0 
UE cee ieegnccekinanees ce 146.2 146.6 
UNO cwkesesckdhecéaves 3 153.9 153.9 
GGesdleadcessyasads .4 154.6 161.11 162.1 
asia alas 3 161.4| 169.1 167.5 
PEE Pentpecuceks Websense 3 166.2 175:9 176.2 









Cote eee eter eeeeeee 


NOT AVAILABLE 






coocoo 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Estimated. 











Building 
laborers 







112.4 
120.4 
128.6 
138.4 
144.4 
150.9 
159.5 
169.5 
177.9 
189.7 
198. 6 
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Table E-4.—Estimated Average Rates and Ranges in Rate Levels of Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades 





































, Electricians ; 
Bricklayers Carpenters (Inside wiremen) Painters 
Date 
Estimated Range Estimated Range Estimated Range Estimated Range 
average in rate average in rate average in rate average in rate 
levels levels rate levels rate levels 
Faby 1, 1955.0. ccccccecs $3.47 | $2.50-3.85 $3.17 1.75- 3.35 
July 2, 1956......0ccccecces 3. 63 2. 50° 4.05 3. 33 1. 75-3. 35 
Fy 1D, WS Tovccssvveees 3.77 2.50- 4. 25 3.50 1. 75° 3.08 
July 1, 1958........200. 3.89 2.50- 4. 35 3.68 1. 75- 3.60 
DG ©, TDs oo vcvcvness 4.04 2. 75-4. 70 3. 80 1, 75-3. 70 
ge a. 4.18 2. 85-4. 80 4.00 1. 75- 3.90 
April 1, 1960....s.0s00- 4.08 2. 75-4. 70 3.90 1. 75- 3.85 
October 1, 1960.......-- 4.17 2.85- 4. 80 4.04 1. 75-3.% 
January 3, 1961......... 4.22 2. 90-5.00 4.08 1. 75- 3.95 
April 3, 1961.... +++eee- 4.23 2.90-5.00 4.09 1.75-3.95 
Date Estimated Range Estimated Range Estimated Range 
average in rate average in rate average in rate 
rate levels rate levels rate levels 
July 1, 1955.......00- $2. 63- 3.50 $2.04 $0. 90- 2. 80 
July 2, 1956.....eeeee0 2.40- 3. 75 2.18 1. 00- 3.00 
Peay 0, WBF... ocsciwvees 2. 40- 4.00 2.35 1. 05- 3. 20 
July 1, 1958... .seeee 2. 75° 4.25 2.48 1, 20- 3. 35 
a OE sb bss esee ee 2. 75-4. 45 2. 62 1. 20- 3. 65 
July 1, 1960.00.00 0 008. 3.00- 4.45 2.78 1, 20- 3. 80 
April 1, 1960.........+. 2. 75- 4.45 2. 69 1.20- 3. 65 
October 1, 1960......... 3. 00- 4.45 2.79 1, 20- 3. 80 
January 3, 1961......... 3.00- 4.45 2.83 1, 20- 3.90 
RUNES, BIEL. 00 s0cc00<s 3. 00-4, 45 2.84 1. 20-3.90 





Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table E-5: Union Wage Scales! for Selected Building Trades in 100 Cities, by Census Geographic Division 
(As of January 3, 1961) 


















Building 


laborers 





City and 
Census geographic division 





Bricklayers 






Cents-per-bour increase, Jan. 3, 
1961-April 3, 196]... +++eeee0% 























New England: 












ee $4. 100 $3. *$4.100 $2. 750 
Burlington, Vt........+++- 3.000 1. 750 3.000 2. 250 
eee 4.175 3.370 3.920 2.800 
Manchester, N. H......... 3.250 2.580 3.650 2.590 
New Haven, Conn......... 4.075 *3.550 3.900 *2.950 
Portland, Maine........... 3.300 2.250 3.500 2. 200 
Providence, R. I.......... 3. 700 3.050 3.650 2.650 
Springfield, Mass......... 3.750 3.175 3. 800 *2.650 
Worcester, Mass ........++ 3. 750 3.400 3.650 2. 750 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-5: Union Wage Scales! for Selected Building Trades in 100 Cities, by Census Geographic Division—Con. 


(As of April 3, 1961) 





City and 
Census geographic division 





Middle Atlantic: 
DE T. Feviccncotescns 
Pe PR cbke Re eeceuedees 
Newark, N. Jucccce socceve 
New York, N.Y ...c.cccce 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
Pistobuigh, PO... ..ccccces 
Reading, Pa... .cccscccee 
Recheater, N.Y ccccccccse 
Schenectady, N. Y........ 
ee ee 
Syracuse, N.Y... ccsccoss 
Fremee, N. Jaseces c cccve 
Ws PO hi xeescaddecrees 


East North Central: 
Chicago, Ill....0.cccccces 
Cincinnati, Ohio..,....... 
COpenIeee:, GHP. cccccevss 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 
DAyEOR, OR. cc ccccecsccs 
ET Sere ere eee 
Evansville, Ind........... 


Grand Rapids, Mich....... 


Indianapolis, Ind... ...... 
Lansing, Mich......0.5 000% 
SS 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Gy Nae b pele covccaae 
Rock Island, Ill. (Dist.)3... 
South Bend, Ind........... 
gee eee 
Youngstown, Ohio ........ 
West North Central: 

Des Moines, Iowa......... 

UNM, MIRE a inns o cecces 


Raaees City, Mein oso oss 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 
CHORE, Osi 60 sccccecce 
Mie MiBUEOs BG ncc cccccodes 
i POM MRR. v6 ve otc ees 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak........ 
WIGMEG. HOB 00k cise caves 


South Atlantic: 
Ce eee 
Daltioote, Md. i. ccccccces 
Chnmeatoe, S.C. cee cscs 
Charleston, W. Va......... 
Mmmeteten, Ni Gosccc sc seces 
oe 
Jacksonville, Fla.......s 
OR iahee eccdsesus 
EE Eaten akeseveees 
cg, ECE 
MISMOR, Vs. ccccccccees 
DOUANROR Ge ccccticsonss 
i err ere 
Wasnisates, D. Co... ssccces 
Wilmington, Del.........-. 





See footnotes at end of table. 























Bricklayers | Carpenters | Electricians Painters Plasterers Plumbers 
$4. 115 $4. 135 $4. 250 $3. 600 $4. 235 $3.925 
4.100 3.615 3.925 3.250 3. 700 3. 875 
4.650 4.500 4.500 3.950 4. 650 4. 250 
5.000 4.650 4.400 3. 640 4. 700 4.450 
4.250 3. 885 4.525 3. 375 4.150 4.100 
4.500 4.125 4.600 3. 700 4.255 4. 150 
3. 900 3. 325 3. 850 2.925 3. 700 3.550 
4. 160 3.825 4. 120 3.600 4.160 3. 800 
3. 800 3.500 4.050 3. 150 3. 800 3. 800 
3. 750 3.175 3. 625 2.875 3.650 3.875 
4.050 3.670 4.200 3. 350 3.925 3. 680 
4.250 4. 100 4. 600 3.625 4.250 4. 400 
3.625 3.050 3. 625 2.650 3.500 3.550 
4.225 3.910 4. 300 3.750 4.000 4.050 
4.025 3.900 4.090 *3.500 3.875 3.975 
4.085 4.110 4.170 3.725 4.110 “3.910 
4.060 3.610 3. 860 3. 300 3. 700 3.850 
4.080 3.775 4.110 3.500 3. 850 3.950 
3.980 3.630 4.000 3.500 3.750 3.900 
*4,000 *3,.400 3. 760 *3. 200 *3.950 *3. 740 
4.075 3.500 3.650 3.050 3.600 3.850 
4.000 3.550 3.850 3.500 3.825 3.900 
4.100 3.530 3.600 3.280 3. 800 3. 800 
*3.950 *3.500 3.960 3.240 *3,700 *3.620 
3.820 3.570 3.730 3.320 3.550 3.680 
4. 325 3.900 4. 100 3.600 4.175 4.150 
4.000 3. 370 4.000 3, 200 3.750 3. 700 
4.050 *3.500 3.750 3. 200 3.460 3.800 
4.100 3.990 4.030 3.710 3.920 4.020 
4.085 3. 805 4.000 3.540 3.930 3.815 
3.975 3.525 3.825 3.300 3.675 3. 825 
3.820 3.270 3. 700 3.250 3. 575 3. 700 
3.900 2.850 3.250 2.750 3.650 3. 200 
*4,200 *3.750 3.900 *3.675 *4.000 3.750 
3.875 3.500 3. 700 3.390 *3.650 3.620 
3.950 3.550 3.850 *3. 300 3.750 3.830 
4,250 3.875 4.110 3.770 3. 800 4.150 
3.875 3.500 3.700 3. 300 3.600 3.620 
3.850 2.950 *3.550 2.550 3. 185 *3.760 
*4,050 *3.400 4.000 3. 000 *3.750 *4.050 
4.000 3.350 4.000 3.400 3. 500 3.850 
4.100 3.600 3.850 *3.550 3.850 *3.935 
2.900 2.750 3.250 2. 200 2.900 3.500 
4.125 3.775 3.875 3.125 3.750 3.775 
3.250 2.500 3. 100 (+) 2.750 3.250 
3, 000 2.500 3. 250 2.500 3.000 3.500 
3.600 3.150 3. 800 2.900 3.500 3. 800 
3.770 *3.600 3.800 3. 370 3.770 3. 700 
3. 750 2.980 *3,650 3.050 3.550 3.550 
3.000 2.325 *3.100 1.900 2.750 3. 350 
3.750 2. 980 3. 400 2.450 3. 290 *3.600 
3.500 *3. 250 3.550 2.750 2.750 3.650 
3.600 *3.400 *3.800 *3.000 3.600 3.600 
4.150 3.850 4.400 3.690 *4.075 4.350 
4.025 3.880 *4.250 3. 300 3. 900 4.050 








Building 
laborers 


we 


NNN NENNNNYYNy 
S8SS2883 
SSSzReuses 

o oo Awa 


2.000 
2. 300 
1.250 
2.525 
1.500 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


* * 


oan 
—~ 


- 850 
-650 


-650 
1.650 
1.675 
2.600 
2.250 
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Table E-5: Union Wage Scales! for Selected Building Trades in 100 Cities, by Census Geographic Division—Con. 


City and 


(As of April 3, 1961) 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 






Plumbers 

















Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
through collective bargaining between employers and trade unions. Data on employer contributions to insurance (welfare) and pension 


funds, and for vacation and holiday payments are available upon request to the source agency. 
3 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 


date. 
‘Revised. 











eg Bricklayers | Carpenters | Electricians | Painters Plasterers 
Census geographic division 
East South Central: 
Birmingham, Ala........... *$3, 300 $3,775 *$3. 400 $3. 700 
Chattanooga, Tenn......... 3. 300 *3.750 3.050 3.500 
CE: DEG. vcavevccces 3.000 3.400 2.750 3.000 
Knoxville, Tenn........... 3.225 3.500 2.900 3.525 
LembevEe, By ..c.cssccces 3.650 3.875 3.375 3.600 
PN, BUR s banecccowes 3. 300 3.725 3.150 3.500 
NN Sa 895 5s oso ve 3. 300 3.850 3. 300 3.650 
Montgomery, Ala........... 2.750 3.100 2.750 2. 750 
Nashville, Tenn........... | 3, 350 3,525 3.100 3,500 
West South Central: 
eee 4.100 *3,500 3.625 3.313 
ere ee 3.950 3. 350 *3,850 *3,000 
eee 4.000 3.565 3.925 3, 360 
sete ROG, Beh... ssviccce 3.800 *3, 300 3,475 *3.000 
New Orleans, La.......... 3.725 3. 300 4.000 *3.000 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... 4.000 3.375 3.750 3.125 
San Antonio, Tex.......... *3.830 3.250 3.625 3.000 
CEPR OONONG, TR. nis cin csces 3.900 3.100 3.725 2.950 
| eine 4.000 3.450 3.900 3.300 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex....... *4.320 *3,735 *3.850 *3. 200 "3. 
ee ee 4.000 3.250 3.750 3.150 3. 
RE SN sv avvccacvvcss 3.750 3.350 3.650 3.370 3 
Cheyenne, Wyo............ 4.000 *3, 180 3.680 *3.100 3. 
eee 4.000 3.650 *4,040 3.250 +3. 
ne: Vega, Nee.......50000+ 4.525 4.025 4.450 3.900 4, 
|) 4.100 3.775 "4.135 3.450 4, 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... 3.840 3. 300 3.850 *3.200 3. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex......... *4,320 *3.735 *3,850 *3,200 $3, 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 4.200 3.825 4.650 3.810 
RUNG, CNET occ cissincses 4.150 3.725 4.205 3.670 
Portland, Oreg............ 4.070 * 3,630 4.150 3.560 
San Diego, Calif.......... "4.350 3.825 4.600 3.720 
San Francisco, Calif....... 4.400 3.725 4.205 3.670 
rr 4.150 3.530 3.950 3.465 
Spokane, Wash 4. 4.000 *3.550 


WwW WW Ww Ww Ww WwW 
er. «£ @€e we es 8 





mew DR DR BD www 
oon oe a 





Building 


laborers 


* 


we 


mR RK NNN tN 
. 2 oe ee ee ae ee 










240 


3.080 
3.045 
2.950 
3.080 
3.045 
3.000 
2.900 


1 These are basic scales representing minimum wage rates agreed upon 


2No union scale in effect on survey 
*Scale increase between January 3, 1961 and April 3, 1961. 














| Chart 3 


index (1947-49100) 


Part F.— Construction Materials 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table F-1.—Construction Materials: Indexes of Output, Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted 
(1947-49 =100) 





Heating 
Paint, and 
varnish | Iron and) pjumb- | Portland Asphalt Gypsum 
and steel ing products 
lacquer | Products| equip- 

ment 





Annual averages 





"145.8 | 137. | 157. 
148.7 120. 148. 
*129.8 126. 155. 3 
121.4 142. 169. 
*128.6 118. 159. 





Unadjusted indexes 


September. . . 
October 
November 
December 
January...... 
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Percent change 


February 1960-61 - 19 -19 - 6 -21 -17 - 6 - 49 1- 4 
Jan.-February 1961... - 4 - 2 +6 - 2 - 6 - 5 - 10 - 22 2-11 
Seasonally adjusted indexes 


1960: February 
PORPERs ccseces 


April... ecco 


September.... 


November .... 

December .... 
: January 

February 


SOVMUVYVUOWOWN & Ow wow 
" Me WON Ae wud & 
NNUWUAROCHROU0CE 


Percent change 
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Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in the tables following in Part F. 14th quarter 1959-60. 23rd quarter-4th quarter 1960. Change of less than one-half 
of 1 percent. Revised. n.a. Not available. 
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Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Period Softwood lumber! Hardwood flooring! i Hardboard 3 
(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) (Tons) 





MNS. <wiawioaaneeeen 29, 964 1, 166, 446 | 1,117,010 114, 074 539, 981 
a inietudnnedsudind 953,706 | 947,023 | 107,028 569, 000 
cei i edehaNsaued 927,294 | 922,789 99, 111 608, 623 
1959. .seseeeseeeeeeeees 1, 034, 098 | 1,022, 299 95, 470 734, 428 
ee 914,856 | 884,913 115, 626 1,041,314] 790,885 
1960: March........eee- 82, 065 74,789 | 105, 401 86,387] 73, 632 
sk uihheatee 77,614 75,732 | 107,308 87,903] 73,126 
i cacsven nabs 80, 655 75,822 | 112,366 94,439| 66,793 
DM eietigiad 79, 699 83,748 | 108,317 94,117] 61,064 
DRessidanahtes 66, 176 66,796 | 105,542 89,144] 57,810 
August ......2.+0s 81, 648 83,017 | 102,427 65, 315 
September 79, 473 79,126 | 100,697 66, 855 
i 77, 340 73,944 | 102,840 70, 781 
November. ........ 73, 095 67, 848 107, 822 66, 455 
December......... 65, 176 57,397 | 115,626 49, 408 
1961: January ....secee- 65, 640 gt 121, 966 ig 
Be eeee v1 ,150 | 124,0 
Sa 28°392| 38130 | 124,085 85 ees] _go89s8 


Percent change 


March 1960-61 ........+. - 14 - 1 - | - 15 - 2 + 13 -3 - 14 
12 mos. ending 
March 1960-61 .......... - 12 = 10 F cseases - 15 = 1S becccccccs -7 - 10 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: 1 National Lumber Manufacturers Association; 2? Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association (monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals); > Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As of end 
of period. Revised. 


Table F-3: Shipments of Millwork Products and Production of Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


Millwork products 


i Paint, varnish, and lacquer? 
Period Ponderosa Hardwood Sash ! Exterior 
pine doors ! doors! - frames! 
Shipments Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 


Wi occcccccccceccoscs 312, 541 
| errerr rr 313,128 
Bicscccccccccccccacs 320, 800 
EN beccacceevsccccecs 346, 000 
I eee * 343, 700 
1960: March............ * 30, 700 
= Pakineeseenes “3a in 
Pv csavcwedepas ’ 
ee ae * 33,500 
MOE tiuadscenesss © 30, 100 
I ec cnc indus 32, 300 
September * 28, 600 
| *25, 700 
November * 23, 700 
December *21, 900 
Ce ee eee 24, 200 
February 23, 800 
ee 30, 100 





Percent change 


March 1960-61 .......... -15 + 8 + 8 ec 4 “a 
12 mos. ending 
March 1960-61 .......... - 22 - 12 - 25 - 23 - 3 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) Sources: 'National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage); ? Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 Production 
Special tabulations prepared by the source agency indicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See note to 
table F-3 in the April 1959 issue. "Revised. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIE¥ 


Table F-4: lron'and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 


(Thousands of tons) 


Selected steel mill products! Cast-iron pipe? 


4 fitei Fabricated structural 
Concrete | Galvan- a : 3 steel4 
einforc- | ized Piling | Rails ; 
ing bars | sheets ; 


Back- 
Shipments i i log* 


*1,578 
*1,2% 
*1,3% 
*1,261 


“1,398 
'1,5B 2 
1,4 
1,40 
1,421 
*1,233 
September * 1,337 
October *1, 333 
November *1,287 
December ‘ 1,20 § 
: January 1,147 
February 3? ; he 


Percent change 


March 1960-61 oan + 30 - 24} + 8] -41] - 39 3-13 }5- 7] + 33 - 6 ~ 23 
12 mos. ending 
March 1960-61 - 13 + 4 - 3 -26| - 3] - 16 6~ 10/610] -18 + 16 ~ 6 Tiscomm 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | American Iron and Steel Institute; 2 Department of Commerce, Buren 
of the Census; > National Electric Manufacturers Association; 4 American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 5 February 1960-61; 
©12 mos. ending February 1960-61. _n.a. Not available. ‘Revised. | *Scheduled for fabrication inthe next 4 months. 


Table F-5: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 
(In thousands of units, except as noted) 


Castiron convectors|___——Fumaces Re siden 


Gas water heaters and radiators Warm air oil burners, 
sold 
(Thousand sq. ft.) | (all types and fuels) Fleer ond wall separately 


3,810} 1,355 218 532 
©5482 1, 131 183 425 
3,993 1, 235 169 392 
5, 181 1, 435 183 4ll 
2; 782 1,215 199 30 
4,213 83 230 3 
4, 648 87 252 3 
4,908 88 265 4 
4,976 107 275 51 
4, 334 | 99 260 19 
3, 763 132 245 Py) 
3, 366 147 226 4 
2, 798 140 198 M 
2, 683 100 189 35 
2, 782 73 199 19 
2,924 77 204 25 
2,941 79 207 21 
3, 326 81 % 


Percent change 


March 1960-61 ~ 32 
12 mos, ending 
March 1960-61 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. *As of end of period. 


Table F-6, Plumbing Fixtures, is published quarterly inthe January, March, July and October issues. 
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Table F-7.—Portland Cement: Production and Shipments in the United States and Puerto Rico; 
Destination of Shipments by Geographic Division; Stocks 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Destination of shipments * 
Pro- Middle | East West South East 
‘ . Se k ae 
Period duction E cs = North | North — South — 
— Central | Central Central 






Bikes 30 4 acomea 316, 465 | 311,571] 13, 234 | 45, 273 43, 098 22, 412 
MD iainie:ss0ineo034 298, 424 | 292, 240 40, 522 28, 716 
(Se 311,471 | 309, 699 ; 43,340} 30,718 
Bi exKesecisees 339,091 | 338, 350 2 47, 281 31,459 
Pisaceseeves 3319, 010 |9314, 879 , 453 45,306] 35,484 
1960: March ...... 18, 422 17, 812 ’ a 863 . 39, 165 
Apel... 2.0. 27, 015 . ’ 3, 926 38, 542 
May. wcccces 31,999 i 4,003 40, 085 
TEND séc% sce 31, 930 s 4,248 37, 667 
DRiec ese. 31, 982 ‘ 4,139 36, 685 
Angust..... 33,270 4,599 33, 258 
Sepcember. .. 31,130 q 4,265 30,509 
October. .... 31, 449 5 4, 284 28, 725 
November... 26, 406 ; 3, 293 29, 985 
December... 20, 505 ' 3,280 35, 484 
1%l: January..... 16, 744 4 3, 062 37, 966 
February. ... 15,038 2 3,120 38, 531 
March ....0. 21,851 Ks , 3,850 38, 234 


Percent change 








March 1960-61 .... + 19 + 24 + 20 + 26 + 54 + 94 + 31 + 31 +14 

12 months ending— 

March 1960-61 .... - 4 - 3 - 8 -8 - 2 - 1 - 4 3 - 5 

Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior Bureau of Mines. _! Includes ce- 
ment used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Includes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska, and Hawaii. 2 Excludes 
cement used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Prior to January 1960, excludes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Beginning with January 1960, excludes foreign ‘countries and Alaska. 3 Includes revisions not distributed by ‘months. 
‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘*As of end of period. ‘Revised. 


Table F-8.—Shipments of Asphalt Products and Gypsum Products 


Asphalt products (thousands of squares)! Gypsum products? 
(million square feet) 

























Period Prepared = Saturated 
: 3 

Bosc che uirKecedKaes 2, 675 
Re ds ccac bana deune €2, 225 
BN eee ein cei n eee 2, 155 
SN dias. diieawsenilks 2, 346 
PE Sckisetededbereeecen 1,910 
PEN cccnsewiivens' 456 

MUGS cNeedcaeNeudes 

Wis nieeedeceyences 515 

ME ciictervecenents 

PP sciKacsrs oauneen 

BE Sclucatuecsnces 531 

PONMNEEs « cvisccciads 

DR acancnexeees 

SS Seca ata wes 408 

ROCOMNOS oo cc cecccece 
re 

February....s.---00e-| 1,665] BSP ASF A LTB] Pe eee eee eee ee | cece eee eeeeee 

DE cbccduakwnweka an 
March 1960-61 ........ee0es ‘- 23 
12 mos. ending— 6 
March 1960-6L..........0e ‘ +2 - § -19 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; ? Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Mines (quarterly). 3 Includes data for tar saturated as well as asphalt saturated felts. 4 4ch quarter 1959-60. 
*Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. © Year 1959-60. ‘Revised. 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table F-9.—Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 


Brick, Structural Vitrified Hollow facing Floor and wall tile, 
common and face clay tile clay sewer pipe tile (million glazed and unglazed 
Period (million brick) (thousand tons) | (thousand tons) | brick equivalent) | (thousand square feet) 


Produc- Produc- Produc- Produc- | Ship- | Produc- Ship- 
tion tion tion tion ments tion ments 


251, 388 231, 262 
212,114 207, 094 
221,768 | 215,719 
258,631 | 252,545 
£241,870 | *232, 959 


23,246 20,273 

21,473 19, 188 

21,247 20, 417 

20, 549 * 22,209 

17,095 19, 361 

: £20,510 21, 284 

September ; *19, 879 *19, 855 
‘ ™18,976 *18, 929 

November 4 : * 18, 735 *17, 706 
December 16, 967 16, 635 
: January ‘ 3 17, 109 15, 162 
February 16, 641 15, 035 
19, 081 19, 066 


Percent change 


March 1960-61 .. : + 25 + 12 +7 -2 + 10 +8 + 28 - 18 
12 mos. ending March 1960-61 - 7 - 9 - 5 -7 - 5 +1 + 5 - 14 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. ‘Revised. 


Table F-10: Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials 





IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Unit of 
quantity 
iii inci piesa raed 





LUMBER, MILLWORK, & WOOD 
PRODUCTS: 

Softwoods MM bd. ft. | ; 3,742 3,631 688 
Hardwood flooring! M bd. ft. 3, 881 5, 702 4,032 . 13,713 
Wood doors Units | 146,590 209, 532 173, 341 51, 785 
Wood window sash Units nN. a. n.a. n.a. 101, 611 
Wallboard (hardbcard)...........+| Tons | 1, 987 4,926 4,138 (3) 
Hardboard Tons | 57,404 105, 589 88, 169 9 6, 018 
Insulating wallboard Tons 9,178 15, 318 | 11, 761 
Softwood plywood, interior M sq. ft. 
Softwood aewuede exterior? M sq.ft. \ 2, 338 12, 191 11,097 
CEMENT, GYPSUM & ASBESTOS: | 
Portland cement M bbls. 3, 378 5, 259 4,097 
Asbestos construction materials... | Tons 13, 270 32,626 44,79 
Asphalt tile...... Co Ceecccccceces Msq. yds. n. a. n. a. na. 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Cast-iron pipe, pressure Tons 1,474 6,479 3,916 
Cast-iron pipe, soil Tons 7,104 9,851 14,475 
Concrete reinforcing bars......... | Tons 472,527 851, 900 515, 523 
Steel piling Tons 4,412 10, 196 8, 342 

Tons 4,625 8, 194 7,831 
Line pipe Tons n. a. Nn. a. n.a. 
Fabricated structural steel Tons n. a. nea. n.a. 112, 479 
Gas water heaters Units n. a. nea. n.a, 33,810 
CLAY PRODUCTS: 
Clay building and paving bricks ... | M brick 4,512 6, 358 6, 303 45, 685 
Clay floor and wall tiles «- | M sq. ft. 25,475 48, 399 ‘ 4,650 
Hollow building tile Tons n. a. n. a. +a 15, 849 























Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 1 [Imports include only 
maple (except Japanese), birch, and beech. 2Data for imports not available in same detail as for exports. 3 Included in hard- 
board exports. n.a.—Not available. 





Part G.—Contract Construction Employment 


Table G-1.—Number of Employees by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


Pe. All - [i trades Other 
ania building | Genera i inti heavy 
con- con- ; o- 

tractors | tfactors struction 


PRA 
NNW 
NM POnes 


- 
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September .. 
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November .. 
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; 1961: January.... 
' February... 


Ver ONeN 
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NYY DOH A~AIWYO WON & 
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weVYre © 


Feb,-March 1961... 
12 mos, ending 
March 1960-61 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | *Beginning with January 1959 data includes estimated data for Alaska 
and Hawaii. No estimates are available by type of contractor. **Preliminary estimate, not available by type of contractor. Per- 
cent change: March-April 1961, +9.0. April 1960-61, +2.1. ‘Revised, 


Table G-2 —Number of Employees, Seasonally Adjusted 
(In thousands) 


Percent change, 1960 to 1961 


FS a ee ee 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. Revised. 
(49) 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table G-3.—Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Construction Worker Man-Hours 
(1947-49 =100) 
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Percent change, 1960 to 1961 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. .evised. 


Chart 4 


Contract Construction 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
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Table G-4.—Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor 
Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


Special trades 
s All Gases All non- 
Period building Painting building 
contrac- All 
contrac- and contrac- 
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RSTRSERS 


Avg. weekly earnings..| + 3,6 
Avg. weekly hours +1.4 
Avg. hourlyearnings...| 42,1 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. t Revised. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 
PROVIDE READY ACCESS TO COMMERCE SERVICES 


@ The Department of Commerce maintains Field Offices in the citics listed below for the purpose of 
providing ready access to the reports, publications, and services of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Office of Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Office of Area Develop- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Census. Information on certain activities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Patent Office are also available. 

@ Experienced personnel will gladly assist in the solutionof specific problems, explain the scope and 
meaning of regulations administered by the Department, and provide practical assistance in the broad 
field of domestic and foreign commerce. Field offices act as official sales agents of the Superintendent 
of Documents and stock a wide range of official Government publications relating to business. Each office 
maintains an extensive business reference library containing periodicals, directories, publications, and 
reports from official as well as private sources. 

@ Approximately 700 Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associations, and similar business 
groups are official Cooperative Offices of the Department where many of the basic publications and re- 
ports of the Department are on file and available for consultation. If specific information is not on hand 


in the Cooperative Office, your problem will be referred to the nearest Department field office. 
@ These facilities have been established to assist you. You are invited to use them. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Population Count and Characteristics; 

Housing Statistics; 

Detailed Agricultural Data on County Basis; 

Retail, Wholesale and Service Business; 

Estimates on Population Movements; 

National Income Statistics; 

Regional Trends in United States Economy; 

Biennial Volume on Business Statistics; 

Current Releases and Business Indicators; 

Research Sources on Market Potentials; 

Development and Maintenance of Markets; 

Reports on Governmental and Private Technical Research; 

Regional and Community Development Techniques; 

Information on Government Procurement, Sales and Con- 
tracts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariff Rates of Foreign Countries on Specific American 
Products; 

Regulations Bearing on the Control of Exchange Abroad; 

Administration of Regulations Imposing Import Quotas 
and the Details of Import Licensing Procedures in 
Overseas Markets; 

Facts on Economic and Trade Conditions; 

Business Information on Foreign Firms; 

Documentation of Export and Import Shipments, Both 
Here and Abroad; 

Statistical Data on Both Imported and Exported Products; 

Assistance on Export Regulations and Problems, Including 
Prompt Special Service in Emergency Situations; 

Trade Investment and Licensing Opportunities; 

Foreign Lists of Buyers and Suppliers. 


Department Field Offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U. S. Courthouse. Phone: CHapel 
77-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 10, Mass., Room 230, 80 Federal St. CApitol 
3-2312. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott St. 
TL 34216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper Bldg., West 
End Broad St. Phone: RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St. and Capitol 
Ave. Phone: 634-2731. 
Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 

ANdover 3-3600. 
Cincinnati 2,Ohio, 809 Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 36 East 
Fourth Street. DUnbar 1-2200. Ext. 5-346. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
St. and Superior Ave., CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. Riverside 
8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg. Phone: 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main St. CApitol 
2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg., ELgin 4-7111. 


226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


E. 6th 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut St, DAlti- 
more 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15,Calif., Room 450, 
Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Bldg., 14 N.E. First Ave, 
FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 304 Federal Bldg., 110 So. Fourth 
St. FEderal 2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 529-2411. 

New York 1,N.Y., Empire State Bldg. LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7» Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chestnut St. 
WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse & P.O. Bldg. 
CApitol 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. MiIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 9190 New Federal Bldg. MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222SW. Temple St. DAvis 8-291]. 

San Francisco 11,Calif.,Room 419Customhouse. YUko! 
6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and P. O. Bldg 
ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909 First 
Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


1031 S. Broadway. 
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INDEX TO TABLES 


PART A-—CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE 


New Construction Put in Place in the United States: 

A-l. Value for the Current Month and Relative Changes 

A-l. (Sup.) Value, by Month, January 1959--Sept. 1960 (last published January 1961) 
A-2. Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates In Current and Constant Dollars 

A-3. Public: Value, by Source and Type of Funds and Ownership 


PART B—HOUSING 
Housing Starts in the United States: 
B-1. By Ownership and Type of Structure 
B-2. By Location 
B-3. Average Construction Cost 
Housing in Government Programs: 
B-4. In Government Insurance Programs 
B-5. Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less 
B-6. Publicly Owned Housing Starts (Jast published May 1961) 
Housing Vacancy Rates: 
B-7. By Status, Condition, Region, and Metropolitan Location (last published May 1961) 
Manufacturers Shipment of Mobile Homes: 
B-8. Mobile Homes and Travel Trailers 


PART C—BUILDING PERMITS 
In 10,000 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


C-l. Private Construction: Total Valuation, by Type of Construction 

C-2, New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure........+++ 

In 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 

C-3. New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Region and Type of Structure......sscsscsssessessesceecescessessneseees eccecsocecsooss . 

C-4. Private Construction: Valuation by Region and Type of Construction 

C-5, Private Nonresidential Construction: Number, by Type of Building 
. Private Construction: Valuation, by State.......s.csecsccresssesssecesces © ceccsccccococecoccssceseecscasoceccossnconcoossesonsocossceses ececees ose 
. New Dwelling Units: Number, by State......s.cccssscscsseessessceeseesscnees sonesees cccce acces eccccccccccceccssecesces ere coceccccccocccocose coe 
. Private Construction: Valuation, by Month in Selected Metropolitan Areas. ccccceccecccccceces conceseccesescosccoseees socccsecccceeses eee 
. New Dwelling Units: Number in Selected Metropolitan Areas 

C-10. Private Construction: Valuation for the Current Year in Selected Metropolitan Areas, by Type of Construction.. 
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PART D—CONTRACT AWARDS 
Public Construction: 
D-1. By Ownership and Type of Construction 
D-2. Highway Construction 
U. S. Summaries from Reports of: 
D-3. The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
D-4, The Engineering News-Record 


E+], Construction Cost Indexes 

E-1, (Sup.) Construction Cost Indexes (last published May 1961) 

E-2. Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Selected Materials Used in Construction 
Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades: 

E-3, Indexes 

E-4, Estimated Average Rates and Ranges in Rate Levels 

E-5. For 100 Cities 


PART F—CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

toduction, Shipments, Stocks: 

L. Indexes. of Output ....:.000:.0.0sssecssses coocesseccsccccessosscoassesessencosscnsesees evcceccccecccceses 

2. Lumber and Wood Products 

3. Millwork Products, Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 

ic OR BING BONNE PERN N issccncesesctecncsccasecncsetacess sncteninnsees cantenesddegumenenstolaneentanianebesoasiissanniancentet dreccccccece seceee eee 
5. Heating and Plumbing Equipment 

6. Plumbing Fixtures (Quarterly; last published March 1961) 

7. Portland Cement.....ccccccccccscccesscccecccccccccscccaccccccccsccccccscccccsecsscesececcescsscnescescesoesscesnescescsscsccssecsssescessoescoocs eoccece 
-8, Asphalt Products, Gypsum Products 

*H. Clay Construction Productiot..ccccoccccccccecccvccccccvcccccscccsccscoccscescosceccescesesosocoseceoose sccccecaseccsoceccoecousescescoscoosesseseoes 
“10. Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials 
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PART G—CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
1. Number of Employees, by Type of Comtractor.........ssssesesssseemesssssssensccssssscesnssssnseessescnesenesesseseesnacensaesens secccecscecees 
. Number of Employees (Seasonally Adjusted).......sssessssssees evccccccccccecsccscess sccccccccccnccocccccccccccssccesecceses coccccecccsee soeccceee 
. Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Man-Hours.......ssssscscsssssceseresesecssssesecsnseesons eccceveccccccccccccccsccsccsecccsocecoe eeccccccccscescceocs 
. Hours and Earnings of Construction Workers 
. Number of Employees, by State and Area (Quarterly: last published March 1961) 
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